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A KEY FOR THE ABOVE, A 


-1— Planters’ House, on Fourth street, occupying frcm Chestnut to Pine. ; 
€'—Scott’s Hotel, eorner of Market and Third streets. S pi ah ee ee iw 
F— Walton House, Third street, between Olive and Locust. pi 
(7— Barnum’s City Hotel, N. E. corner Third and Vine streets. 
I[—Monroe House, North-cast corner of Second and Olive streets. 
K—Virginia Hotel, N. W. corner of Main and Green street. & 
L—Missouri Hotel, South-west corner of Main and Morgan streets. 
Q—dmerican Hotel, North side,of Vine street between Second and Third streets 
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THe Court House occupies the square from Market St. to Chestnut on Fourth St ' 
B—Post Office, Chestnut street between Third and Fourth. 
D-—Temperance Hall, North-east corner of Third and Pine streets, 
E—S8t. Louis Theatre, South-east corner of Olive and Thir# streets. 

Bates’ New Theatre, N. side of Pine between Third and Fourth streets 


qs" WM. H. ALMEIDA, Drugs, Dye-Stuffs and Chemicals, Corner Broad’ 
QP” POWELL & SANDFORD, Wholesale and Retail Grocers, South-Wi 
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TO UNLOCK CORINTHIAN HALL. 


H— Planters’ Tobacco Werehouse, corner of Washington Avenue and Second streets ) 
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J—.imerican Fur Co’s Warehouse, Washington Av. between Main & Th 


VMi— Merchant*s Firchange and Telegraph Office, §. W. corner of Olive and Main streets . fe 
\V— Bank of Missouri, N. FE. side ot Main St., between Washington Av. and Vine St Nae a 
P-—Startine place of the Market street and VN. St. Louis omnibuseas, carner Third and é : 
Market streets. Omninbusses of this line Jeave Corinthian Hall every three ‘Oey : 
minutes, (Op % 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, N. W. corner of Fourth and Locust. Sg. 
Masonic Hall, North-east corner of Third and Chestnut. roe” 


Third street. : 
E O. of S. B. M.. Benevolent Order of Steam Boat Mates, Fourth St., between ot gs 
Morgan and Green. yo 
Rae CORINTHIAN HALL, Emporium of the Hat Co. 297 Broadway, (Third B r 
street exter ted.) c pposite Wash street ake. § 
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oadway and Wash Streets, opposite Corinthian Hall. na 
-West corner of Locustand Fourth Streets, opposite Odd-Fellows’ Hall. ey 
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Wal continue, during the year 1851, to practice the popular system of business ac 
MONEY, AT MONEY RATES! Under the protective, true and fratern 
stranger, can confidently visit the HEAD QUARTERS to purchs 

in full reliance of an equipoise, literally of “JUSTICE E 

and towards ail persons, religiously ob 
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In addition to which, purchasers will be always enabled to find the following gx 
Fur Hats, of General qualities ; Soft Tampico and California Hats, 

Fie; Military Caps, with covers; Panamz 

Misses’ and Infants’ Fancy Ha 
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Will find they can effect a material saving 


“CORINTHIAN HALL,” 297 BR 
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WM. H. ALMEIDA, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


MEDICINES, 
DRUGS, 


Chemicals, Perfumery, Patent Medicines, 


Paints, Oils, Dye-Stuffs, Window Glass, Brushes, &c. 


Mustang Liniment and Sarsaparillas at Manufacturer's Prices. 
Blow's White Lead at Fastory Price. 


TERMS CASH---Or Approved Paper. 


With a general assortment of articles usually kept in Drug Estab- 
lishments, all of which I guarantee pure fresh, and free from 
adulteration, and at prices as low as can be furnished at any house 
west of the mountains. 

Being in monthly receipt of merchandise direct from eastern 
Importers and Manufacturers enables me, at all times, to keep my 
stock complete, to which I solicit the attention of the city and 
country trade, being assured that they will be satisfied as regards 
prices and quality. Those desirous of purchasing or examining, 
will please call at 


NOS. 298 AND 300 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Wash Street, directly opposite Corinthian Hall. 
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s adopted by them nearly two years since, and now working so satisfactorily, of SALES FOR 
ternal principle of equal and exact dealing with all men, the resident of the city, or the 
rchase HATS, CAPS, or other SEASONABLE and PECULIAR GOODS, 
E EQUAL SCALES” being at all times, under every circumstance, 
observed. The Proprietors will continue to sell 


DUSTGe MALUACPUCaitaim, 


JATS AT FOUR DOLLARS EACH. 


TYLES PERIODICALLY ADOPTED. 


g goods, in their due season, viz: Fine black and drab Beavers; Low crown, broad rim 
lats, of kinds and colors generally worn; Men’s and boys’ fur, plush, cloth and 


ama, Leghorn and Straw Hats; Muffs and Fancy Furs. Also, 
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Hats, ot plush, fur, velvet or straw fabric. 
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= family Groceries K& Imported Delicacies, 
ee Fresh and Genuine, which they will sell as low as any other Store 
ie in the City, and to which we respectfully call attention: Strawber- 
ta ries, Raspberries, Peaches and Prunes preserved in their own 
‘m2 juice, (in glass) with a large variety of preserves hermetically 
(s sealed, fresh. Cordials of the rarest flavors; fresh citron; Zante 
= Currants; Malaga grapes; fresh figs; almonds, &c. 

es Heidsick Champagne ; very fine old Port juice; best quality of 
es Madeira; prime Sherry, all of the rarest vintage and warranted. 
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io Seignette, Otard, Dupuy, Maglory, &c., at low, fair prices. 

D T3>Also, an uncommon and fresh assortment of Groceries, cone 
a sisting of everything necessary for families and and the approach- 
S ing festive season. Our motto is “Avoirdupois weight, fine fresh 
= goods and reasonable prices.” 


rely JS No charge for delivering purchases in any part of the city.67 








Removed to No. 42, Third Street, between Pine and Chestnut. 


EK. F. DIETZ, 


BOOK BINDER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
BONNET, AND FANCY BOX MAKER, 
No. 42, North Third Street, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 





We bind to preserve the knowledge of Past .1ges 
For the benefit of future generations. 


OOK-BINDING in all its various and improved forms, Musie, 
Magazines, Newspapers and Books of every description bound 
and re-bound with neatness and despatch, 


MUSICAL PORT-FOLIO. 


The following are some of the principal advantages of the “*‘ PORT- 
FOLIO,” among many others that will readily suggest themselves : 

Music preserved in this way is much more conveniently used than 
when bound. All performers know the difficulty of adjusting.a Book 
upon the PIANO rack, so that the Music ean be readily and rapidly 
read. Indeed, the inconvenience of bound music is so wel! known, 
that very few have it bound, except for final preservation. The cur- 
rent and popular music of the day is kept loose, until it gets some- 
what out of date. The “ Port-Folio,”’ therefore, will be extremely 
serviceable, in preserving music unsoiled, until it is desirable to have 
it bound. 

Music can be arranged in the “‘Port-Folio”’ to suit occasions: such 
pieces as are desired to be played at any given entertainment, can be 
selected and placed in the “ Port-Folio”’ so that they will appear in 
just the order the performer wishes. 

It will be of great advantage to people living in the country, at a 
distance from a book bindery, enabling them to preserve their music 
neatly until they can get it bound. It will be extremely useful to 
pupils in Schools and Seminaries where loose music is so liable to be 
lost, torn or soiled. 

The “ Port-Folio”’ is cheap, durable and ornamental ; can be used to 
preserve Engravings, Drawings, &c., and can be applied to many 
other useful purposes. 

My arrangements with the Mail Stages enable me to deliver work to 
every part of es State without delay. 

For sale at the MUSIC and BOOK STORES. 

E. F. DIETZ. 














F. Schuster & Co., 


St. Louts, Mo., Walnut st,, Wo. 38, Corner of Second st. 
*TOCK of German, English, French &c. Books, Engravings, Blank Books, 
b Music Paper and Stationery. August, 1851. 


MM. Pendznski, 


PREMIUM TRUNK MAKER, 
No. 42 Worth Second Street, [Westside,] between Chesnut 
and Pine sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Constantly on hand, at wholesale and retail, and made to order at the shortest 
notice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Car- 
pet Bags, Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c., &c. 

Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call and examine for yourselves before 
buying elsewhere, as I am determined to sell as low as any house in the trade, at 
all risks. May, i851. 








Ben). . Smith, 


SURVEY off AND ENGINEER. 
Office—M. W. Corner Third and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 


Surveys made with accuracy and despatch in any part of the city or country 
also, Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates made for Rail, Plank and other 
Roads. Orders respectfully solicited. May, 1851. 





Flora 3 Garden. 


This Establishment contains a c ee tion of Plants and Flowers not excelled 
perhaps by any in the United States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varieties: 
and the proprietor has devoted ten years to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet 
in length, with specimens of rare and beautiful plants, and ftowe TS from almost 
every part of the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated on South Seventh 
street and affords a delightful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. A 
commodious SALOON has been fitted up and will be supplied with confectionary, 
ice creams, and other refreshments suitable to the season and the place. Spiri- 
tuous liquors are excluded from the premises. BOQUETS of the richest flowers 
and most tasteful combination furnished throughout every season of the vear. 


April, 1851. G. GOEBEL. 


A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MircHete. L. G. JEFFERS. 


A. B. Lathrop & Co 


M4 ANUF ACTURERS and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in TRU NKS, Vali- 
a »s, Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and Bornet Boxes, &c. 
ere onstantly on hi ind, at Eastern Prices (for casu,) the largest assortment 
of “Pac king Trunks, Canvas or Leather, Suitable for packing Prints, Clothing or 
Fancy Articles, Boots and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Packing Boxes for the city trade. Depot and Office No..60 Third Street, at the 
‘Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, Saint Louis, Mo. April, 1891. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE TIMES. 


The times, whether productive of good or of evil, have always 
been a fruitful source of disquietude to a large portion of the hu- 
man family; and the great variety of aspects in which they are 
viewed by different individuals, if correctly delineated, would make 
an interesting and instructive chapter in the science of social econo- 
my. When used in its largest sense this phrase denotes the poli- 


tical, religious, and pecuniary condition of the civilized world ; but 
it is subject to innumerable modifications and restrictions. 

The times of the merchant relate to the state of trade and the 
financial condition of the commercial world: the price of produce 
marks the times of the farmer: and the moral condition of the 
age constitutes the times of the teachers of ethics and religion. 
Politicians. and, indeed, individuals of all professions and callings 
habitually regard that state of things which affects their own re- 
spective interests, as constituting the times. And even in the world 
of amusement and folly there are times and seasons which are re- 
garded by its constituents as epochs not less important than the 
building of Rome or the American revolution. 

So forcibly does thé existing state of things impress itself tpon 
the minds of men, controlling their thoughts, actions, and ends, 
that every new phenomenon that indicates change in the social 
condition, attracts attention, and is, indeed, worthy of serious con- 
sideration. But owing to the infinite variety of mediums through 
which these phenomena are viewed, it rarely happens that mankind 
agree in opinion respecting their import ; and hence every innova- 
tion, whether calculated to produce good or evil, has its advocates 
and opposers. In politics, morals, and religion, any new doctrine, 
no matter how unjust, absurd, or profane, finds zealous supporters : 
while the wisest institutions ever established by man, and even the 
religion revealed by the Almighty, are opposed :—the wisdom and 

1 








The Times. 


justice which dictated the former, denied ; and the benevolence and 
mercy which characterize the latter, questioned and contemned. 

Such are some of the startling phenomena of the times in which 
we write: and similar exhibitions of madness and folly must con- 
tinue to disturb the repose of mankind and jeopardize the progress 
of civilization until a more comprehensive philosophy shall have 
been inculcated and diffused throughout the masses composing the 
human family. We dare not affirm, as phifosophers or christians, 
that those who exhibit such revolting traits of depravity, were de- 
ficient originally in mental and moral endowments, or that many of 
them are not actuated by a conseientious belief that they are serv- 
ing the best interests of humanity. ‘They are monomaniacs who, 
having seized upon an abstract principle, vainly resolve to carry 
it out, though all institutions, human and divine, should be oblit- 
erated from the earth, the fountains of human sympathy dried up, 
and men become demons. 

Sut, notwithstanding the signs in the North and the South beto- 
ken evil, and would seem to menace the Union of these States with 
dissolution, yet, nevertheless, we are firm believers in the strength 
and stability of our present form of government. The principles 
of Christianity and republicanism have taken root so deep and 
firmly in the hearts of our people that to doubt of the permanency 
of our political institutions would call in question the efficacy of 
the one and the wisdom of the other. We will not, we cannot be- 


lieve that any considerable part of the people of this country wil 
follow the lead of madmen who openly denounee and contemn all 
Jaws, human and divine, which coutravene the accomplishment of 


their insane purposes. 

Their treasonabie demonstrations against the government, their 
disregard for the precepts of religion and contempt for the social 
observances which characterize civilized men, are the fruits of a 
false philanthropy, which exhausts itself in vain efforts to enlighten 
the minds and ameliorate the condition of those dwelling on the 
remotest parts of the earth; while they have neither pity for the 
ignorance, nor charity for the sufferings of their immediate neigh- 
bors. These open demonstrations may be regarded as evidence 
that their power to work mischief is drawing to an end; for their 
treasonable purposes being avowed, their political influenee must 
cease aS a hatural consequence. 

But confidence in the strength and stability of our institutions 
should not be indulged so far as to relax our vigilence. Avowed 
opposition and overt acts against the established order of things, 
though calculated to disturb individual and social quiet, are little 
to be feared. ‘The dangers to be deprecated and guarded against, 
more than all others, lie concealed under political. social, and re- 
ligious dogmas—abstract truths perhaps—which few are prepared 
to deny ; but when adopted and acted upon as creeds admitting of 
no qualification, come in direct conflict with social order, reason, 
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and religion. The individual professing but one truth is a mad~ 


man, but not without method: he knows that he can make no im- 
pression upon men of more comprehensive minds, and is too good 
an economist of his powers to waste their force in fruitless exer- 
tions. ence he seeks out the ignorant, the weak, and the narrow- 

minded, whose capacities are merely sufficient. to comprehend his 
single idea without perceiving the consequences of being governed 
wholly by its dictates. With these, when indoctrinated, he com- 
mences agitation, and attacks the established order of society 
through the instrumentality of unprincipled demagogues who readily 
espouse any cause that promises to support their own baseless pre- 
tensions. 


It is remarkable that an age so productive of discoveries calcu- 
Jated to ameliorate the social condition and expand and liberalize 
the human mind, should be fruitful in monomaniacs—men of one 
idea—resolved upon carrying out impracticable abstractions, re- 
gardless alike of the good or evil that may follow. 

Tt would seem that the truly valuable discoveries and improve- 
ments of the times, have brought into existence a tribe of pre- 
tenders who, possessing neither the capacity nor desire to benefit 
mankind, aspire simply to the attainment of notoriety by associat- 
ing their names with deeds of infamy. War against the existing 
institutions and social observances of the best regulated govern- 
ments and communities, may be regarded as their vocation. Their 
chief object is to pull down and disperse the materials of which 
the social fabric is composed, without even proposing to erect a 
better in its place. 

These pseudo philanthropists manifest a profound foresight in 
their plans of operation, often breaking ground so far from their 
point of attack, as to mislead and deceive the most vigilent. 
Having resolved upon the consummation of a certain object, they 
open the w: ay. to its attainment by suggesting some change or in- 
n vation, which in itself appears innocent enough, but when. adopted 
and acted upon, is prodyctive of results which widely and deeply 
affect the social condition. ‘The times are fruitful of senbon in 
point, but we shall notice but one at present, leaving our readers 
to trace out others at their leisure. 


It is a humiliating fact that, in most cases where men have pro- 
posed to change the established order of society by abolishing those 
social observances which tend to elevate and refine humanity, beings 
in the form of women have been found amongst their most zealous 
coadjutors. Our readers have doubtless been grieved and suffi- 
ciently disgusted by the accounts of female agitators. Their la- 
bors in the cause of abolition, ‘the rights of women’’ and other 
disorganizing projects, constitute a chapter in the history of the 
times which we would fain expunge from its pages ; but as we can- 
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284 The Times. 
not reverse the past, we may at least protest against the follies and 
vices of the present. 

We regard the change now going on in female costume as ema- 
nating from the doctrines of such worthies as Fanny Wright, Abby 
Fulsom, and their associates of both sexes, and of all complexions. 
We are not of those who object to frequent changes in the fashions 
of female dress, nor are we disposed to critisise any form which it 
may assume within certain limits. Occasional changes, provided 
they are within proper bounds, present an agreeable and pleasing 
variety, and, are calculated to improve a taste for the beautiful. 
But there are limits that cannot be transgressed without violating 
the principles of an enlightened and refined civilization. An oc- 
casional exhibition of woman dressed in the costume of man, at- 
tracts attention by reason of its novelty, and for the moment may 
produce a pleasing effect: but one who should attempt to win the 
affections and respect of a man of refinement by assuming huis 
costume, would soon discover that she had abdicated that indefina- 
ble and mysterious power, by which alone she is enabled to contro! 
the hearts and actions of men. 

The imagination of every man whose nature has not been de- 
graded by vice, has fashioned woman according 























“To its own desiring fantasy,”’ 





and endowed her with qualities far more lovely and excellent than 
those bestowed upon her by nature. Aad hence, it is the ide |, 
perfect in all its proportions of mind and matter, exempt from 
every frailty, that rules in the heart of man. Every exhibition of 
the imperfections and frailties of the real, tends to dispel the charms 
with which the ideal has been invested by the imagination. Tie 
wisdom and virtue of woman consists chiefly in personating, as 
nearly as she can, the ideal being enthroned in man’s heart ; ani 
in those points wherein she fails, as fail she must in some, let her 
preserve the delusion by modestly concealing her defects. 

There is a philosophy involved in the forms of costume which 
is worthy of being studied by the political economist, as well as by 
the artist and divine, under whose directions it has chiefly been 
regulated in civilized nations. ‘The savage treats woman as a slave 
or beast of burthen. In his case the exhibitions of nature are too 
palpable to admit of the existence of the ideal. Dissimilarity of 
costume opens the ficld of imagination ; and the slave is not only 
enfranchised but installed as a divinity—inspiring man with sen- 
timents of virtue, and inciting him to the performance of noble 
actions. It must be regarded as arash and dangerous experiment 
for woman to disrobe herself of the mantle which has so long 
shielded her against the aggressions of man’s ruder nature, and 
thus unarmed, enter into rivalship with him from whom her social 
strength is principally derived. In such a contest she must be 
vanquished—but cannot fall alone ; for, though degraded from het 
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high estate, where she presided over the destiny of man, and bereft 
of the charms which gave form and tone to all his visions of bliss, yet 
if she fall again into servile bondage she will drag the vanquishers 
with her back to a state of barbarism not less degraded and 
wretched than her own. 

But many of our discreet and sober citizens regard the intro- 
duction of the new costume as impracticable: neither can we 
believe that it will be generally adopted ; but, in our opinion, it 
requires a public expression of decided disapproval to check its pro- 
gress. No other innovation, of equal importance, ever proposed 
in this country, has met with such uniform countenance and cum- 
mendation from the public press: the entire corps editorial, with 
one exception perhaps out of twenty, seem to have been surprised 
and taken captive by what they denominate the ‘‘ Bloomer Cos- 
tume.”? Surely so many grave and intelligent gentlemen could not 
have been influenced merely by a desire to see their wives and 
daughters dressed out in pantaloons. We can imagine a variety 
of motives by which some of the younger brothers of the corps 
might be induced to advocate this innovation ; but even they, we 
believe, would not commend it to their sisters and mothers. 

But whatever may have been the motives of the conductors of 
the press in supporting this movement on the part of the women, 
we must be allowed to say that in our opinion they have manifested 
not only a want of taste and refined sentiment, but have shown 
themselves to be either ignorant or disregardful of the more refined 
and important principles of social philosophy. 

Upon this subject we cannot believe that the press is the true 
exponent of public sentiment; and we trust that our countrywo- 
men will not be lead by its opinion into follies which they may have 
cause to regret, until both sides of the question shall have under- 
gone more serious consideration. 

We have observed that the new costume is more especially re- 
eommended to those employed in factories and other vocations 
requiring much exercise. This we also regard as highly objection- 
able. Let those whose condition compels them to labor, beware 
of adopting a costume differing materially in form from that worn 
by the more wealthy classes. Such a custom would tend to mark 
more distinctly the lines between the different classes of society, 
and limit the social intercourse of each within their respective 
bounds. It was doubtless by such means that castes were estab- 
lished in China and other countries where that form of society now 
exists. The institution of castes, whether established by law or 
resulting from custom, would destroy the spirit of our republican 
institutions and put an end to our progress in civilization. 

In concluding this hasty sketch of the times, it may be proper 
to remark that there seems to be a strong tendency in the public 
mind to regard any change as an improvement. This places the 
mere pretender, destitute of genius, philanthropy, and even of 
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honesty, upon an equal footing with the benefactors of the age, 
whilst it endangers the safety “of our institutions and tends to de- 
grade the moral sense of the people. 

To watch the ever changing aspects of the times and guard the 
community against sudden and ill advised changes and innovations, 
whether in politics, religion, or morals, is amongst the first and 
highest duties of the public press; and if those who direct that 
mighty engine discharge this duty with wisdom and fidelity, we 
may confidently trust in the advent of better times than has fallen 
to the lot of man since his expulsion from the garden of Eden. 


ARTICLE II. 


AMERICAN HEMP. 


[For the Western Journal. ] 
Sir, 

That the productions of the United States, whether of the Ani- 
mal, Mineral or Vegetable kingdom, should, as far as possible, be 
brought into requisition by the citizens thereof generally, in their 
daily and common uses, and by the government thereof, particu- 
larly, inasmuch as is required for the wants of its Army and Na- 
vy; ‘Docks and Arsenals, and the uses of its Navy- yards and Rope- 
walks, is so plain a proposition that to take it ‘for granted would 
seem as anything but presumption, and to offer arguments for its 
Support an act ‘of barefaced supererogation. For all admit the 
fact that the greater the consumption of the domestic article (where 
its use is adequate to the want) instead of the foreign production, 
the less we have to pay to foreigners—the more abundant is the 
circulating medium among our selves, and the less the necessity for 


the shipment of s the 
less reason for devcidine ourselves of coin for the ‘akidideans of 


o thers. 

In view of these considerations it has been thought proper by 
our wisest statesmen to lay a protective duty upon such articles as 
are of the growth or manufacture of a foreign country in common 
with our own; that the citizens of the United States may reap the 
benefit of the production or manufacture of such articles, rather 
than that such benefit should accrue to foreigners; or that the 
specie should be paid to others for doing what we could do our- 
selves. 

These preliminary remarks result from a knowledge of the two 
following facts: the first of which is contained in the laws of the 
United States and there spread at length ; the second—though not 
hitherto so fully published or generally known—acquired by me, 
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during a journey taken during the months of May and June last, 
through several of the Northern and Eastern States. 

1st. Hemp is admitted into the United States upon the pay- 
ment of a duty of 25 per cent. but Hempen Yarns upon the 
payment of a duty of 20 per cent. 

2d. Hemp—American, dew-rotted Hemp—has never been man- 
ufactured into cordage for the use of ts otwn Wary, nor has a 
single gang of rigging, for any United States vessel, ever been 
made, of such hemp, at any United States rope-walk. 

The cause of the fact contained in the first proposition is, by 
me, unfathomable. That a nation should tax its own people for 
the benefit of another—that its own producers, its own manufac- 
turers—the tillers of its own soil should be forced to take the bread 
from their own mouths for the sustenance of foreigners and that 
the Russians should be paid a bonus of 5 per cent. (the discount to 
them for manufacturing their hemp before they send it to us) as 
an encouragement for them to send us their yarns, is certainly an 
anomaly in national policy—but such is the fact-—such is the law. 
And must we always submit? Will you not, Sir, in your next an- 
nual message recommend justice to the hemp-grower and to the 
cordwaincr? I wil] hope so. 

But regarding the second proposition such inconsistency, zn daw, 
does not exist, and you have the full power as ‘* Commander in 
chief of the Army and Navy of the United States” to take such 
order thereon as may, to you, and in your discretion and judgment, 
seem fit and proper. 

The only Rope-walk belonging to the United States or attached 
to a navy-yard thereof, (not mentioning that upon the Mississippi, 
at Memphis, as yet incomplete,) now in complete operation, is 
at the Charlestown navy-yard. This walk I visited, in company 
with Capt. Pope, last May, who, with that politeness and urbanity, 
common to the profession, and so generally accorded to strangers, 
rendered me every facility for making myself acquainted with the 
practical minutiz of the operations of that extensive and systematic 
work, and to the scientific and attentive superintendant of the 
rope-walk, Mr. Calan, am I indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion regarding the conduct of that concern, so important for the 
efficiency of our U. 8. marine. 

In this interview Mr. C. informed me that, since his action as 
superintendent of the rope-walk, no cordage had been manufac- 
tured, for the use of the Navy, from merican dew-rotted Hemp 
—that it was considered, by the government and naval officers, 
generally, as unfit for the use of sea-going vessels—that it would 
not take or absorb tar as readily as Russian hempen yarns, and 
that, although it might not be entirely unsusceptible of taking tar, 
still that it would not retain the little absorbed by it to a sufficient 
extent for practical purposes. I did not understand Mr. Calan to 
say that he knew this experimentally, but that it was so genera // 
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considered that he had never been ordered to spin a yarn of this 
kind of Hemp. 

On the other hand I was informed by Messrs. Small, Day & Co., 
of Boston, whose extensive rope-walk is situated in Roxbury, that 
almost all their manufacture was of American dew-rotted hemp— 
that they have practically tested the matter, and that American 
dew-rotted hemp, of good quality, is not only as susceptible of 
absorbing and retaining tar, bat that it is a stronger article than 
the Russian. I personally inspected their cordage, of various sizes, 
and should pronounce it inferior, in appearance, to none that I 
have ever seen, either in U. S. or private walks. 

The Rope-walk of Messrs. Robbins & Co. (Messrs. Phineas 
Sprague & Co., Boston, agents, and large owners in same,) at 
Plymouth, I also went to see, and was much gratified. In fact 
the assiduous attention shown me by Messrs. Evans, of the Ply- 
mouth, and Noyes, of the Roxbury works, in their endeavours to 
impart valuable information regarding the manufacture of Ameri- 
can dew-rotted Hemp demands my hearty thanks. 

The Plymouth works are carried on by steam at one end and by 
water power at the other end of the walk. Mr. Noyes informed 
me that the yarns imported from Russia, in that shape, were éwisted 
too hard to take tar well, without un-laying. 

In these several rope-walks is manufactured yearly from ten to 
fourteen hundred tons of American dew-rotted Hemp (as I under- 
stood ) into lines and cordage of various sizes—tarred and untarred 
-—spun yarn, marline, sea lead-lines, boltrope, stays, hawsers, 
&e., &e. 

And these Russian yarns (that command a bonus of five per 
cent.) are too hard laid to take tar well—instead of the »@meri- 
can Hemp. The tables seem turned. At Jeast such is the result 
of my inquiries, both as regards the taking and retaining of tar, 
as well as regards the comparative strength of fibre of 1st quality 
Russian and American dew-rotted Hemp. 

It would seem probable, in view of these facts, that all that is 
wanted to insure as general a use of the Hemp and Cordage of 
America by the United States marine as by the commercial service, 
is to have the subject fairly tested by the government of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Will you, then, Sir, in conclusion, permit me—a Missouri farmer 
—a hemp-grower—one who (although over fifty years of age) 
never yet held and never expects to hold an office, either of honor, 
profit or trust, under the U. S. government, or any other,—will 
you permit such an one to propose for your consideration one of 
the following experiments—and should you think proper, to direct 
the trial of one of them, that &mericans may, at least, have as 
fair a trial of their products (for once) as the Russians have 
caroled in for years—yes Sir—since the independence of these 
United States—that American Hemp—dew-rotled hemp may 
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be spun in the rope-walks and used in the navy of the United 
States? Either of these experiments will test the matter, provided 
the manufacturer will throw aside any prejudices that he may have 
hitherto acquired (from habit) in favor of the Russian and averse 
to the American article—prejudices, which, in being now generally 
acted upon, regarding other articles of common use, are conducing 
to the banishment of the precious metals from our own to other 
shores—for the gold of California stays with us but barely long 
enough to pass through the mné—to those who welcome their re- 
ception with an alacrity, surpassed only by the tenacity of their 
clutch. 

The last or second proposition would, perhaps, be a fairer test 
than the first, for, both the Russian and American cordage in this 
case, being exposed upon the same vessel, at the same time, and 
to the same weather and atmosphere of any and all climates, must 
have an equal and fair chance ; and if there is any superiority of 
the one kind of rigging or finding over another, such superiority 
must be apparent. 

Ist. Let two sea-going vessels of war, of the U. S. Navy be 
rigged and found, entirely, the one with Russian and the other 
with American cordage. Or, 

2d. Let one such vessel (as near as may be) have one-half her 
rigging and finding manufactured of American and the other 
half of Russian hemp. Say her starboard rigging of the one kind 
and her larboard rigging of the other. 

With the full assurance and unqualified declaration that all I 
have in view in this letter is the glory and renown of these United 
States, and the prosperity and happiness of the citizens thereof, 
and in the fond hope that this subject may be awakened for exami- 
nation and that a full, free and fair investigation may result, I 
am, Sir, 

Respectfully, 
Your fellow-citizen, 
J. T. CLEERLAND. 
To Hon. Mrtiarp FILtMore, : 
President of the United States, 

Washington City, D. C. 
J). 8. A. 
Hazel Ridge, Glasgow, Mo., July 22, 1851. 
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ArrticLe III. 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


{Continued from page 252. ] 


There is an unavoidable tendency, in all old and wealthy states, 
for riches to concentrate in the highest ranks, and numbers to be- 
come excessive in the lowest. This arises from the different set 
of principles which, at the opposite ends of the chain of society, 
regulate human conduct in the direction of life. Prudence, and 
the desire of elevation, are predominant at the one extremity ; 
recklessness, and the thirst for gratification, at the other. Life is 
spent in the one in striving to gain, and endeavoring to rise; in 
the other, in seeking indulgence, and struggling with its conse- 
quences. Marriage is contracted in the former, generally speak- 
ing, from prudential or ambitious motives ; in the latter, from the 
influence of passion, or the necessity of a home. In the former, 
fortune marries fortune, or rank is allied to rank; in the latter, 
poverty is linked to poverty, and destitution engenders destitution. 
These opposite set of principles come, in the progress of time, to 
exercise a great and decisive influence on the comparative numbers 
and circumstances of the affluent and the destitute classes. The 
former can rarely, if ever, maintain their own numbers ; the latter 
are constantly increasing in numbers, with scarcely any other limit 
on their multiplication but the experienced impossibility of rearing 
a family. Fortunes run into fortunes by intermarriage, the effects 
of continued saving, and the dying out of the direct line of de- 
scendants among the rich. Poverty is allied to poverty by the 
recklessness invariably produced by destitution among the poor. 
Hence the rich, in an old an wealthy community, have a tendency 
to get richer, and the poor poorer; and the increase of wealth only 
increases this tendency, and renders it more decided with every 
addition made to the national fortunes. This tendency is alto- 
gether irrespective of primogeniture, entails, or any other device 
to retain property in a particular class of society. It exists as 
strongly in the mercantile class, whose fortunes are for the most 
part equally divided, as in the landed, where the estate descends 
in general to the eldest son; and was as conspicuous in former 
days in Imperial Rome, when primogeniture was unknown, and is 
now complained of as as great a grievance in Republican France, 
where the portions of children are fixed by law, as it is in Great 
Britain, where the feudal institutions still prevail among those con- 
nected with real estates. 

In the next place, this tendency in old and opulent communities 
has been much enhanced, in the case of Great Britain, by the ex- 
traordinary combination of circumstances—some natural, some 
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political—which have, in a very great degree, augmented its manu- 
facturing and commercial industry. It would appear to be a gen- 
eral law of nature, in the application of which the progress of 
society makes no or very little change—that machinery and the 
division of labor can add scarcely any thing to the powers of human 
industry in the cultivation of the soil—but that they can work prodi- 
gies in the manufactories or trades which minister to human luxury 
or enjoyment. The proof of this is decisive. England, grey in 
years, and overloaded with debt, can undersell the inhabitants of 
Hindostan in cotton manufactures, formed in Manchester out of 
cotton grown on the banks of the Ganges or the Mississippi; but 
she is undersold in grain, and to a ruinous extent, by the Polish 
or American cultivators, with grain raised on the Vistula or the 
Ohio. It is the steam-engine and the division of labor which have 
worked this prodigy. They enable a gir! or a child, with the aid 
of machinery, to do the work of a hundred men. They substitute 
the inanimate spindle for human hands. But there is no steam- 
engine in agriculture. The spade and the hoe are its spindles, 
and they must be worked by human hands. Garden cultivation, 
exclusively done by man, is the perfection of husbandry. By a 
lasting law of nature, the first and best employment of man is re- 
served, and for ever reserved, for the human race. ‘Thus it could 
not be avoided that in Great Britain, so advantageously situated 
for foreign commerce, possessing the elements of great naval 
strength in its forests, and the materials in the bowels of the earth 
from which manufacturing greatness was to arise, should come, in 
process of time, to find its manufacturing bear an extraordinary 
and searce paralleled proportion to its agricultural population. 
Consequent on this was another circumstance, scarcely less im- 
portant in its effects than the former, which materially enhanced 
the tendency to excess of numbers in the manufacturing portions 
of the community. This was the encouragement given te the em- 
ployment of women and children in preference to men in most 
manufacturing establishments—partly from the greater cheapness 
of their labor, partly from their being better adapted than the lat- 
ter for many of the operations connected with machines, and partly 
from their being more manageable, and less addicted to strikes and 
other violent insurrections, for the purpose of forcing up wages. 
Great is the effect of this tendency, which daily becomes more 
marked as prices decline, competition increases, and political as- 
sociations among workmen become more frequent and formidable 
by the general popularising of institutions. The steam-engine 
thus is generally found to be the sole moving power in factories ; 
spindles and spinning-jennies the hands by which their work is per- 
formed ; women and children the attendants on their labor. There 
is no doubt that this precocious forcing of youth, and general em- 
ployment of young women in factories, is often a great resource to 
families in indigent circumstances, and enables the children and 
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young women of the poor to bring in, early in life, as much as 
enables their parents, without privation, often to live in idleness. 
But what effect mst it have upon the principle of population, and 
the vital point for the welfare of the working classes—the propor- 
tion between the demand for and the supply of labor? When 
young children of either sex are sure, in ordinary circumstances, 
of finding employment in factories, what an extraordinary impulse 
is given to population around them, under circumstances when the 
lasting demand for labor in society cannot find them employment! 
The boys and girls find employment in the factories for six or eight 
years ; so far all is well: but what comes of these boys and girls 
when they become men and women, fathers and mothers of chil- 
dren, legitimate and illegitimate, and their place in the factories is 
filled by a new race of infants and girls, destined in a few years 
more to be supplanted in their turn, by a similar inroad of juvenile 
and precocious labor? It is evident that this is an important and 
alarming feature in manufacturing communities ; and. where they 
have existed Jong, and are widely extended, it has a tendency to 
induce, after a time, an alarming disproportion between the demand 
for, and the supply of full-grown labor over the entire commu- 
nity. And to this we are in a great degree to ascribe the singu- 
lar fact, so well and painfully known to all persons practically 
acquainted with such localities, that while manufacturing towns are 
the places where the greatest market exists for juvenile or infant 
labor—to obtain which the poor flock from all quarters with cease- 
less alacrity—they are at the same time the places where destitu- 
tion in general prevails to the greatest and most distressing extent, 
and it is most difficult for full-grown men and women to obtain 
permanent situations or wages, on which they can maintain them- 
selves in comfort. Their only resource, often, is to trust, in their 
turn, to the employment of their children for the wages necessary 
to support the family. Juvenile labor becomes profitable—a fami- 
ly is not felt as a burden, but rather as an advantage aé first; 
and a forced and unnatural impulse is given to population by the 
very circumstances, in the community, which are abridging the 
means of desirable subsistence to the persons brought into exis- 
tence. 

Lastly, the close proximity of Ireland, and the improvident hab- 
its and rapid increase of its inhabitants, has for above half a cen- 
tury had a most important effect in augmenting, in a degree alto- 
gether disproportioned to the extension in the demand for labor, 
the numbers of the working classes in the community in Great 
Britain. Without stopping to inquire into the causes of the ca- 
Jamity, it may be sufficient to refer to the fact, unhappily too well 
and generally known to require any illustration, that the numbers 
of laborers of the very humblest class in Ireland have been long 
excessive ; and that any accidental failure in the usual means of 
subsistence never fails to impel multitudes in quest of work or chari- 
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ty, upon the more industrious and consequently opulent realm of 
Britain. Great as has been the emigration, varying from 200,000 
to 250,000 a-year from Ireland, during the last two years to Trans- 
atlantic regions, it has certainly been equalled, if not exceeded, 
by the simultaneous influx of Irish hordes into the western provin- 
ces of Britain. It is well known* that, during the whole of 1848, 
the inundation into Glasgow was at the rate of of above 1000 a- 
week on an average; and into Liverpool generally above double 
the number. The census now in course of preparation will furnish 
many most valuable returns on this subject, and prove to what ex- 
tent England has suffered by the competition of Irish labor. In 
the mean time it seems sufficient to refer to this well-known social 
evil, as one of the causes which has powerfully contributed to in- 
crease the competition among the working-classes, and enhance 
the disproportion between the demand for, and the supply of, labor, 
which with few and brief exceptions has been felt as so distressing 
in Great Britain for the last thirty years. 

Powerful as these causes of evil undoubtedly were, they were 
not beyond the reach ef remedy by human means—nay, circum- 
stances simultaneously existed which, if duly taken advantage of, 
might have converted them into a source of blessings. They had 
enormously augmented the powers of productive industry in the 
British Empire ; ; and in the wealth, dominion, and influence there- 
by acquired, the means had been opened up of giving full employ- 
ment to the multitudes displaced by its boundless machinery and 
extended manufacturing skill. Great Britain and Ireland enjoyed 
one immense adv antage—their territory was not merely capable of 
yielding food for the ‘whole present inhabitants, numerous as they 
were, but for double or triple the number. ‘The proof of this is 
decisive. Although the two islands had added above a half to 
their numbers between 1790 and 1835, the importation of foreign 
grain had been continually diminishing ; and in the five years end- 
ing with 1835, they had come to be on an average only 398,000 
quarters of grain and flour in a year—being not ah undredth part 
of the whole subsistence of the people. Further, agriculture in 
Great Britain, from the great attention paid to it, and the extended 

capital and skill employed i in its prosecution, had come to be more 
and more worked by manual labor, and was rapidly approaching— 

at least in the richer districts of the country—the horticullural sys- 
tem, in which at once the greatest produce is obtained from the 
soil, and the greatest amount of human labor is employed in its 
cultivation ; and in which the greatest manufacturing states of 
former days, Florence and Flanders, had, on the decay of their 
manufacturing industry, found a never-failing resource for a denser 
population than m now exists in Great Britain. 





* It was ascerti ined, from an accurate return obtained by the Magistrates of 
Glasgow, that the number of persons who arrived at that city by the Clyde, or 
the Ayrshire railway, in four months preceeding 10th April, 1848, was 42,860. 
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But, more than all, England possessed, in her immense and 
rapidly increasing colonies in every quarter of the globe, at once 
an inexhaustible vent and place of deposit for its surplus home- 
population, the safest and most rapidly-increasing market for its 
manufacturing industry, and the most certain means, in the keep- 
ing up the communication betwecn the different parts of so vast a 
dominion, of maintaining and extending its maritime superiority. 
This was a resource unknown to any former state, and apparently 
reserved for the Anglo-Saxon race, whom such mighty destinies 
awaited in the progress of mankind. The forests of Canada, the 
steppes of Australia, the hills of New Zealand, the savannahs of 
the Cape, seemed spread out by nature to receive the numerous 
and sturdy children of the Anglo-Saxon race, whom the natural 
progress of opul nee, the division of labor, the extension of ma- 
chinery, and the substitution of female and juvenile for male labor, 
were depriving of employment in their native seats. In the colo- 
nies, manual labor was as much in demand as it was redundant in 
the parent state. No machinery or manufactures existed there to 
displace the arm of the laborer’s industry ; the felling of the forest, 
the draining of the morass, the cultivation of the wild, chained the 
great majority of the human race to agricultural employments, for 
generations and centuries to come. Even the redundant number 
and rapid increase of the Celtic population in Ireland could not 
keep pace with the demand for agricultural labor in our Transat- 
lantic dominions. The undue Frepeneirane of the female sex, 
felt as so great and consuming an evil in all old and wealthy cities, 
might be rendered the greatest possib le blessing to the infant colo- 
nies, in which the greatest social evil always experienced is the ex- 
cessive numbers of the male sex. All that was required was the 
removal of them from the overburdened heart to the famishing 
extremities of the empire; and this, while it relieved the labor, 
promissed to afford ample employment to the national navy. The 
magnitude of this tri illic may be judged of by the fact that the 
212,000 emigrants who arrive 1d at New York in the year 1500 were 
brought i in 2000 vessels. At the same time the rapid growth 
the colonies, under such a system, would have furnishe T a stea 
market for the most extensive manufacturing industry at home, 
and that in a class of men descended from ourselves, imbued with 
our habits, actuated by feeling our wants, and chained by circum- 
stances, for centuries to come, to the exclusive consumption of our 
manufactures. What the magnitude of this market might have 
been may be judged of by the fact that, in the year 1850, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, with a population which ‘had not yet reached 
250,000 souls, took off in the year 1850, £2,080, 364 of our 
manufactures, being at the rate of £8 a head; while Russia, with 
a population of 66,000,000, only took off £1,572,593 worth, 
being not 6d. a head.* 





* Parliamentary Return, 1851. 
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The social evils which at first sight appear so alarming, there- ar 
fore, in consequence of the extension of our manufacturing popu- ne 
lation, and the vast increase of our wealth, were in reality not only ob 
easily susceptible of remedy, but they might, by a wise and pater- ‘ 
nal policy, alive equally to the interests represented and unre- 

presented of all parts of the empire, have been converted into so a 
many sources of increasing prosperity and durable social happi- at 
ness. All that was required was to adopt a policy conducive alike 
to the interests of ad/ parts of our varied dominions, but giving no Ade 
one an undue advantage over the other; legislating for India as 
if the seat of empire were Calcutta, for Canada as if it were Que- 
bee, for the West Indies as if it were Kingston. ‘Non alia Ro- 
ne alia Athen,” should have been our maxim. Equal justice to 
all would have secured equal social happiness to all. The distress 
and want of employment consequent on the extension of machinery, 
and the growth of opulence in the heart of the empire, would have 
become the great moving power which would have overcome the 
attachments of home and country, and impelled the multitudes 






still British settlements, where ample room was to be fouad for 
their comfort and increase, and where their rapidly increasing num- 
bers would have operated with powerful effect, and in a geometrical 
ratio, on the industry and happiness of the parent state. Protec- 
tion to native industry at home and abroad was all that was re- 
quired to bless and hold together the mighty fabric. So various 
and extensive were the British dominions, that they soon would have 
arrived at the point of being independent of all the rest of the a 
world. The materials for our fabrics, the food for our people, $f 
were to be had in abundance in the different parts of our own do- 
minions. We had no reason to fear the hostility or the stopping 


of supplies from any foreign power. The trade of almost the aed 

whole globe was to Great Britain a home trade, and brought with a 

it its blessings and its double retarn, at each end of the chain. ae 
These great and magnificent objects, which are as clearly pointed ah 


out by Providence as the mission of the British nation—and which 
the peculiar character of the Anglo-Saxon race so evidently quali- 


fied it to discharge—as if it had been declared in thunders from oy 
Mount Sinai, were in a great degree atiained, though in an indi- ee. 
rect way, under the old constitution of England ; and accordingly, hae 
rhile it lasted, and was undisturbed in its action by local influen- He 
ces in the heart of the empire, distress was comparatively unknown 2 

at home, and disaffection was unheard of in our distant settlements. mk 
The proof of this is decisive. The tables already given in the for- “it 
mer part of this paper demonstrate when distress at home and se- Wa 


dition abroad seriously set in, when emigration advanced with the 
steps of a giant, and crime began to increase ten times as fast as 
the numbers of the people—and the poor-rates, despite all attempts 
to check them by fresh laws, threatened to swallow all but the for- 
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tunes of the millionaires in the kingdom. J was afler 1819 
that all this tuok place. Previous to this, or at least previous to 
1816, when the approaching great monetary change of that year 
was intimated to the Bank, and the contraction of the currency 
really began, distress at home was comparatively unknown, and 
the most unbounded loyalty existed in our colonial settlements in 
every part of the world. But from that date our policy at home 
and abroad underwent a total change. Everything was changed 
with the change in the ruling influences in the state. The words 
of the Christian bishop who converted Clovis were acted upon to 
the letter—‘‘ Brulez ce que vous avez adore; adorez ce que vous 
avez brule.”” The moneyed came to supplant the territorial aris- 
tocracy, the interests of realised capital to prevail over those of 
industry and wealth in the course of formation. The Reform Bill 
confirmed and perpetuated this change, by giving the moneyed 
class a decided majority of votes in the House of Commons, and 
the House of Commons the practical government of the country. 
From that moment suffering marked us for her own. Misery spread 
in the heart of the empire; many of its most flourishing settle- 
ments abroad went to ruin; and such disaffection prev ailed in all, 
that Government, foreseeing the dissolution of the empire, has al- 
ready taken steps to conceal the fall of the fabric by voluntarily 
taking it to pieces. 

Without going into details, unhappily too well known to all to 
require any lengthened illustration, it may be sufficient to refer to 
three circumstances which have not only immensely aggravated the 
internal distress and external disaffection of the empire, but inter- 
rupted and neutralised the influence of all those causes of relief 
provided for us by nature, and which, under a just and equal policy, 
would have entirely averted them. 

The first of these, and perhaps the most disastrous in its effects 
upon the internal prosperity of the empire, was the great contrac- 
tion of the currency which took place by the bill of 1819. By 
that bill the bank and bankers’ notes, which at the close of the 
war had amounted, in Great Britain and Ireland, to about £60,- 
000,000 in round numbers, were suddenly reduced to £32,000 000, 
which was the limit formally imposed, by the acts of 1844 ani 
1845, on the circulation issuable vn securities in the country. We 
know the effect of these changes: the 7%mes has told us what i 
has been. It rendered the sovereign worth two sovereigns ; tle 
fortune of £500,000 worth £1,000,000: the debt of £800,000,- 
000 worth £1,600,000,000; the taxes of £50,000,000 worth 
£100,000,000 annually. As a necessary consequence, it reduced 
the average price of wheat from 90s. to 40s.; and the entire we 
ges of |: .bor and remuneration of industry, throughout the country, 
to one- half of their former amount. The prodigious effect of 
this change upon the real amount of the national burdens, and tl 
remuneration of the industry which was to sustain it, may be judge! 
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of by the invaluable table quoted on the next page, which is stated 
to be taken from Mr. Porter’s valuable work on the Progress of 


the Nation, published in 1847, and furnished by that gentleman bit 
with his watoke courtesy to the Midland Counties Herald, to the pi: 
end of 1850. Its import will be found to be correctly condensed hee 
in the following statement, by that able writer Gemini, contained Fan : 


in the the same paper of January 30 :— 


Ss. D. 
“The average price of wheat from 1800 to the close of the 
ES I AS ol EL 5. PE SE ASO 90 T 
The average price of wheat from the passage of the Corn 
| Law of 1815 to 18 27, each inclusive,....cccccccrcccccssece 67 2 
| The average price of wheat from the passing of the Corn 
Law of 1828 to 1841, each inclusive,........ Siiiatiitiihanes 58 10 
The average price of wheat from the passing of the Corn 
Law of 1842 to 1849, each inclusive,.............. apetbes . 53 6 
Tew evetete price Of 1808 5 6.6......sccscocsceveccsscscssccceess 40 2 


‘*During the war the average quantity of wheat required to be 
sold to pay one million of taxation amounted to 220,791 quarters. 
The quantity required to be sold to pay one million of taxation 
according to the prices of 1850, amounts to 497,925 quarters, or 
56,343 quarters more than double the quantity required to be sold 
during the war. The enormous increase in the burdensomeness of 
taxation may be thus clearly estimated.” 
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| Amount of rev-| Yearly av-| Revenue esti-|Rent of 200 Price of 
jenue paid into|erage price|mated ingrs. of} acres of | wheat 

. |the Exchequer,| of wheat | wheat, at the /land, at 30s, at a7 Years. 
|the produce of} pergqr. | average price peracre,es-| year’s 
taxation. | of the year. | timated in jav’rage 

qrs. Wheat. | per qr. 





£ i sg. qrs. qrs. bus. 
34.145.584 113 5.999.994 52 5 
34.113.146 | 119 5.709.313 | : 1 
36.368.149 69 10.415.698 > 7 


TRO0 

1801 | 

1802 | 

1803 | 

1804 | 46.176.492 62 : 14.835.820 

1805 | 50.897.706 ¢ 11.342 107 
} 


a 


38.609.392 5S | 433.125.005 | 7 


5 


1806 55.796.086 | 14.110.706 | 1806 
1807 59.339.321 : 15.753.802 ‘ 21 1807 | 
1808 62.998.191 15.491.358 ar ‘ 1808 | 
1809 63.719.400 | sf é 13.093.027 4 | 1809 
1810 67.144.542 : 12.649.177 3 | 1S10 | 
1811 65.173.545 wo “a 13.684.383 | i: : IS11 | 
1812 65.0387.850 | 6 10.282.604 4 5 | 1812 | 
1813 68,748.363 12.528.175 | | JS13 
1814 71.134.503 é 19. 139.328 1814 
1815 72.210.512 22.020.994 | 1815 
1816 62.264.546 15.863.578 ' 1816 | 
1817 52.055.913 5 10.742.406 1817 -| 
1818 53.747.795 12.463.256 | 1818 | 
1819 52.648.847 é j 14.133.918 1819 | 
1820 54.282.958 5 ! 16.004.803 1820 | 
1821 55.834. 192 19.911.153 | 1821 
1822 55.663.650 24.970.609 1822 
1823 57.672.999 21.627.374 é 1823 
1824 59.362.403 18.574.937 } | 6: | 1824 
1825 57.273.869 j 16.722.: re 51 21 1825 
1826 54.894.989 18.714.2 4 5 1826 
1827 54.932.518 18.780.: 4 H 1827 
1828 55. 187.142 18.268. ! v9 § 3 | 1828 
1829 50.786.682 15.331.8% | 99 | 61 4) 4829 
1830 50.056.616 15.581.82: 93 | 6: 1830 | 
1831 46.424.440 13.997.5 90 | 63 3! 3831 
1832 46.988.755 16.018.893 | 102 ) 1832 
1833 46.271.326 17.488.375 | 113 &§ j 1833 
1834 46.425.263 20.112.027 130 5 3 | 1834 
1835 |; 45,893.369 23.335.611 | 152 ¢ 56 3 | 1835 
1836 48.591.180 20.037.600 + 123 6 dD: 1836 
1837 46.475.194 16.747.830 107 52 6 | 1837 
1838 | 47.333.460 14.558.103 92 92 3) 1838 
1839 47.844.899 13.541.009 84 § 1839 
1840 | 47.567.565 14.341.979 90 5 vo 1840 
1841 48.084.360 14.918.505 93 sS f >| 1841 
1842 | 46.965.631 57 16.407.207 104 6 j [842 
1843 52.582.817 | 50 20.998 129 119 § 11 3 1843 
1844 | 54.003.754 51 21.074.635 117 ) 1814 
1845 53.060.354 50 20.876.204 118 f 3 | 1845 
1846 | 53.790.138 5A 19.679.318 109 6 56 1846 
1847 51.546.265 69 14.780.291 | 86 | 56 | 1847 | 
1848 53.388.717 | 50 | 21.144.046 118 1848 
1849 52.951.749 | 44 23.932.993 135 dD: 1849 
1850 40 | 149 ;: 5 5 | 1850 
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— Midland Counties Herald, January 31, 1851. 
are the average prices of the year. 
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Comment is unnecessary, illustration superfluous, on such a re- 
sult. 

In the next place, prodigious as was the addition whieh this great 
change made to the burdens, public and private, of the nation, 
the change was attended with an alteration at times still more hurt- 
ful, and, in the end, not less pernicious. ‘This was the compelling 
the bank to pay a// their notes in gold, the restraining them from 
issuing paper beyond £14.000,000 bond on securities, and com- 
pelling them to take all gold brought to them, whatever its market 
value was, at the fixed price of £3, 17s. 103d. the ounce. This 
at once aggravated speculation to a most fearful degree in periods 
of prosperity, for it left the bank no way of indemnifying itself 
for the purchase and retention of £15,000,000 or £16,000,000 
worth of treasure but by pushing its business in all directions, and 
lowering its discounts so as to accomplish that object; and it led 
to a rapid and ruinous contraction of the currency the moment 
that exchanges became adverse, and a drain set in upon the bank, 
either from the necessities of foreign war in the neighboring states, 
the mutation of commerce, or the occurrence of a large importa- 
tion of grain to supply the wants of our own country. Incalcu- 
lable as the distress which those alternations of impulse and de- 
pression have brought upon this great manufacturing community, 
and immeasurable the multitudes whom they have sunk, never more 
to rise, into the lowest and most destitute classes of society, their 
effect has by no means been confined to the periods during which 
they actually lasted. Their baneful influence has extended to sub- 
sequent times, and produced a continuous and almost unbroken 
stream of distress; for, long ere the victims of one monetary 
crisis have sunk into the grave, or been driven into exile, another 
storm arises which precipitates fresh multitudes, especially in the 
manufacturing towns, into the abyss of ruin. The whole, or nearly 
the whole, of this terrific and continued suffering is to be ascribed 
to the monstrous principles adopted in our monetary system—that 
of compelling the banks to foster and encourage speculation iz 
periods of prosperity, and suddenly contract their issues and starve 
the body politic, when a demand for the precious metals carries 
them in considerable quantities out of the country. A memorable 
instance of the working of that system is to be found in the Rail- 
way mania of 1845 and 1846, flowing directly from the Acts of 
1844 and 1845, which landed the nation in an extra expenditure 
of nearly £300,000.000 on domestic undertakings, at a time when 
commerce of every kind was in a state of the highest activity, 
followed by the dreadful crash of October 1847, which, by sud- 
denly contracting the currency and ruining credit, threw millions 
out of employment, and strained the real capital of the nation to 
the very uttermost, to complete a part only of the undertakings 
which the Currency Laws had given birth to. And the example of 
the years 1809 and 1810—when the whole metallic currency was 
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drained out of the country by the demands for the war in the Pen- 
insula and Germany, but no distress was experienced, and the na- 
tional strength was put forth with unparalleled vigour, and, as it 
proved, decisive effect—proves how easily such a crisis might be 
averted by the extended issue of a paper currency not liable to be 
withdrawn, when most required, by a public run for gold. 

In the third place, to crown the whole, and as if to put the key- 
stone in the arch of public distress, Free-'Trade in every depart- 
ment was forced upon the country by Sir Robert Peei and his 
successors in 1846, 1847, and 1849, under the dictation of the 
Manchester school, and to promote the interest of master-manu- 
facturers by lowering the wages of labor and of realized capital, 
by cheapening the price of everything else, and raising the value 
of money. We see the effects of this already evinced in every de- 
partment to which the system has applied; and we see the com- 
mencement only of the general ruin with which it is fraught. In 
agriculture, Great Britain and Ireland, which were, practically 
speaking, in ordinary seasons, self-supporting, have come already 
to import from nine ¢o ten millions of foreign grain for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants, besides sheep and cattle in an equal pro- 
portion. At least fifteen millions yearly is sent out of the coun- 
try, for the most part in hard cash, to buy food, which formerly 
was nearly all spent in it, and enriched all classes of its people. 
The exchangeable value of what remains has been lowered by at 
least £75,000,000 annually, and of course so much taken away 
from the means of supporting domestic labor, and paying the na- 
tional defences and the interest of public and private debt. The 
West Indies, formerly the right arm of the naval strength of Eng- 
land, and no small source of its riches, have been ¢utad/y ruined ; 
and, as @ necessary consequence, the exports of our manufactures 
to those once splendid settlements, which, prior to the commence- 
ment of the new measures in 1834, had reached £3,500,000 a- 
year, had sunk in 1850 to £1,821,146! Canada has been so 
much impoverished by the withdrawing of all protection to colonial 
industry which has annihilated its intercolonial trade with the West 
Indies, and seriously injured its export trade in grain and wood to 
this country, that the British exports to that country, which in 
1839 amounted to £3,047,000, had sunk in 1850, notwithstanding 
the subsequent addition of above 50 per cent. to its population, to 
£2,280.386. 

EXPORTS TO 





Canada. West-Indies. 


ih EE Rr £3 986,598 
Sscttihenansencdl SE ccncacenenncs 3,574,970 
Sided enced Anendous RS 3,504,004 
NES F280, B8G6....c..ccccccdes 1,821,146 


In Ireland from four to five hundred thousand acres have gone 
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out of the cultivation of wheat alone, although the calamitous 
failure of the potato crop in 1846, and the subsequent doubts as 
to the success of that prolific esculent, should have tended to an 
increase of cereal crops as the only thing that could be relied on, 
and undoubtedly would have done so, but for the blasting influence 
of Free Trade, which deprived the farmer of all hope of a profita- 
ble return for agricultural expenditure. As a necessary conse- 
quence, above 200,000 cultivators have disappeared from the soil 
of the Emerald Isle in the four last years ; about 250,000 of them 
or their families are imrmoured, idle and miserable, in the Irish 
workhouses, and above 40,000 in its prisons ; while above 200,000 
persons from that Island alone, and 300,000 from the two islands, 
are annually driven into exile! Lastly, as if Free Trade had not 
worked sufficient mischief on the land, it has invaded the sea also ; 
no longer can the Englishman say— 


** His march is on the mountain wave, 
His home is on the deep.” 


The ocean is fast becoming the home for other people, to the ex- 
clusion of its ancient lords. One single year of Free Trade in 
shipping, following the repeal of the Navigation Laws, has occa- 
sioned under the most favorable circumstances for testing the ten- 
dency of the ghange, so great a diminution in British and increase 
in foreign shipping in all our harbors, that it is evident the time is 
rapidly approaching, if the present system is continued, when we 
must renounce all thought of maintaining naval superiority, and 
trust to the tender mercies of our enemies and rivals for a respite 
from the evils of blockade and famine.* 

The vast emigration of 300,000 annually, which is now going 
on from the United Kingdom, might reasonably be expected to 
have alleviated, in a great degree, this most calamitous decrease 
in the staple branches of industry in our people; and so it would 
have, certainly, had a wise and paternal Government taken it un- 


* The following Returgs from three seaports alone—London, Liverpool, and 
Dublin—in 1849 & 1850, will show how rapidly this ruinous process is going on:—, 


a : 1849. | 1850. l 


| 














Ships.| Tons. (Ships.| Tons. | 
I. Lonpon—British,.... 6,917 | 1,444,311 | 6,497 | 1,376,233 | 
Foreign,... 3,040 | 433,929 3,413) 527,174 | 





II. Lrverroor—British, | | 
Foreign | 56,500 | 124,800 | 


} 





Ill. Dustriys—British,.... 351} 63,263 | 279! 44,146 
Foreign, .. 2: 27,774 | 183! 39,250 


[ Continued. 
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der its own direction, and sent the parties abroad who really were 
likely to want employment, and whose removal would at once prove 
a relief to the country from which they were sent, and a blessing 
to that for which they were destined. ut this is so far from being 
the case, that there is perhaps no one circumstance in our social 
condition which has done more of Jate years to aggravate the want 
of employment, and enhance the distress among the working- 
classes than the very magnitude of this emigration. The dog- 
ma of Free Trade has involved even the humble cabins of the 
emigrant’s ship: there, as elsewhere, it has spread nothing but 
misery and desolation. The reason is, that it has been left to the 
unaided, undirected efforts of the emigrants themselves. 
Government was too glad of an excuse not to interfere: the 
constantly destitute condition of the Treasury, and the ceaseless 
clamour against taxation, in consequence of the wasting away of 
the national resources under the action of Free Trade and a con- 
tracted currency, made them too happy of any excuse for avoiding 
any payments from the public Treasury, even on behalf of the 
most suffering and destitute of the community. This excuse was 
found in the plausible plea, that any advances on their part would 
interfere with the free exercise of individual enterprise—a plea 
somewhat similar to what it would be if all laws for the protection 
of paupers, minors, and lunatics were swept away, lest the free 
action of the creditors on their estates should be distnrbed. The 
consequence has been, that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
immense stream of emigration which general distress has now 
caused to flow from the British Islands, has been sustained by the 
efforts of private individuals, and left to the tender mercies of the 
owners or freighters of emigrant ships. The result is well known. 
Fiightful disasters, from imperfect manning and equipment, have 
occurred to several of these misery-laden vessels. A helpless 
multitude is thrown ashore, at New York and Montreal, destitute 
alike of food, clothing, or the means of getting on to the frontier, 
where its labor could be of value ; and the competition for employ- 
ment at home has been increased to a frightful degree by the re- 





Returns—Continued. 





Decrease of British. Increase of Foreign. | 





Ships. | Tons. | Ships. | Tons. 
LONDON,......., 240 | 78,078 | 373 83,251 





LIVERPOOL, ... | | 78,300 | 





DuBLIN, ....... |} 19,117 | | 11,476 





Datel... ......-| | 173,027 | 
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moval of so large a proportion of such of the tenantry or middle 
class as were possessed of little capitals, and had the means either 
of maintaining themselves or giving employment to others. At 
least £3,000 000 yearly goes abroad with the emigrant ships, and 
that is drawn almost entirely from the lower class of farmers, the 
very men who employ the poor. The class who have gone away 
was for the most part that which should have remained, ‘for it had 
the means of doing something in the world, and employing others ; 
that which was left at home, was that which should have been re- 
moved, because they were the destitute who could neither find em- 
ployment in these islands, nor do anything on their own account 
from want of funds. Hence above a million and a-half of persons 
in Great Britain, and above seven hundred thousand in Ireland, 
on an average of years are constantly maintained by the poor rates, 
for the most part in utter idleness, although the half of them are 
able bodied, and their labor—if they could only be forwarded to 
the frontier of civilization in America—would be of incalculable 
service to our own colonies or the United States. ' 

The very magnitude of the trade employed in the exportation of 
the emigrants, and the importation of food for those who remain, 
has gone far to conceal the ruinous effects of Free Trade. Between 
the carrying out of emigrants, and the bringing in of grain—the 
export ations of our stret ngth, and the importation of our weakness 
—our chief seaports may continue for some time to drive a gain- 
ful traffic. The Liverpool Times observes :— 

«‘The number of emigrant vessels which sailed from Liverpool 
during the last year, was 568. Of these vessels, many are from 
1500 to 2000 tons burden, and a few of them even reach 3000 
tons. They are amongst the finest vessels that ever were built, 
are well commanded, well-manned, fitted out in excellent style, and 
present a wonderful improvement in all respects, when compared 
with the same class of vessels even half a dozen years ago. Tak- 
ing the average passage money of each passenger in these vessels 
at "£6, the conveying of emigrants yields a revenue of upwards of 
£1 ,000, 000 sterling to the shipping which belongs to or frequents 
this port, independent of the great amount of money which the 
passage of such an immense multitude of persons through the town 
must eause to be spent init. In fact, the passage and conveyance 
of emigrants has become one of the greatest trades of Liverpool.” 
—Liverpool Times, Jan. 10, 1851. 

The number of emigrants from the Mersey and the Clyde, since 
the days of Free Trade began, have been prodigious, and rapidly 
increasing. They have stood thus:— 

Year. Liverpool. Clyde. 
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It was precisely the same in the declining days of the Roman 
Empire—the great seaport towns continued to flourish when all 
other interests in the state were rapidly sinking: and when the 
plains in the interior were desolate, or tenanted only by the ox or 
the buffalo, the great cities were still the abodes of vast realized 
wealth and unbounded private Juxury. We are rapidly following 
in the same path. The realized capital of Great Britain was es- 
timated in 1814 at £1,200,000,000; in 1841, Mr. Porter esti- 
mated it at £2,000,000,000 ; the capital subject to legacy duty in 
Great Britain, on an average of forty-one years, from 1797 to 1841, 
was £26,000,000 ; in the single year 1840 it was £40,500,000. 
The increase of realized capital among the rich has been nearly 
as great as that of pauperism, misery, and consequent emigration 
among the poor—the well-known and oft-observed premonitory 
symptoms of the decline of nations. 

It is in the midst of these numerous and overwhelming evils, the 
result mainly of theoretical innovation and class government in the 
country—when above two millions of paupers in the two islands 
are painfully supported by public assessment ; when three hundred 
thousand are annually driven into exile, and a hundred and fifty 
thousand more are constantly supported in jails, one-half of whom 
are committed for serious crimes:* when all classes, excepting 
those engaged in the export trade of human beings, and the import 
of human food, are languishing from the decline of domestic em- 
ployment, and the constantly increasing influx of foreign goods, 
both rude and manufactured—that we are assured by one benevo- 
lent set of philanthropists that all will be right, if we only give the 
starving working classes model houses, rented at £8 each, to live 
in; by another, that ragged schools for their destitute children wil! 
set all in order; by a third, that a schoolmaster in every wynd is 
alone required to remove all the evils under which we labor; by a 
fourth, that cold baths and wash-houses to lave their emaciated 
limbs, are the great thing; by a fifth, that church extension is the 
only effectual remedy, and that, till there is a minister for every 
seven hundred inhabitants, it is in vain to hope for any social ame- 
lioration. We respect the motives which actuate each and all these 
benevolent laborers in the great vineyard of human suffering ; we 
acknowledge that each within a limited sphere does some good, 
and extricates a certain number of individuals or families out of 
the abyss of degradation or suffering in which they are immersed. 
As to anything like national relief, or alleviation of distress in any 
sensible degree from their united efforts, when the great causes of 
evil which have been mentioned continue in undiminished activity, 
it is as chimerical as to expect by the schoolmaster or the washing- 
woman to arrest the ravages of the plague or the cholera. 

Two circumstances of general operation, and overwhelming im- 
portance, render all these various and partial remedies, while the 





* Including the police committals, much more numerous than those for trial. 
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great causes which depress the demand for labor and deprive the 
people of employment continue in operation, entirely nugatory 
and ineffectual, in a general view, to arrest our social evils. 

The first of these is, that these remedies, one and all of them, 
are calculated for the elevation and intellectual, or moral improve- 
ment of the people, but have no tendency to improve their circum- 
stances, or diminish the load of pauperism, destitution, and misery 
with which they are overwhelmed. Until the latter is done, how- 
ever, all the efforts made for the attainment of the former, how 
benevolent and praiseworthy soever, will have no general effect, and 
in a national point of view, may be regarded as almost equal to 
nothing. ‘The reason is that, generally speaking, the human race 
are governed, in the first instance, almost entirely by their physi- 
ctl sufferings or comforts, and that intellectual or moral improve- 
ment cannot be either thought of or attended to till a certain de- 
gree of ease as to the imperious demands of physical nature has 
been attained. In every age, doubtless, there are some persons of 
both sexes who will heroically struggle against the utmost physical 
privation, and pursue the path of virtue, or sedulously improve 
their minds, under circumstances the most adverse, and with facili- 
ties the most inconsiderable. But these are the exceptions, not 
the rule. The number of such persons is so inconsiderable, com- 
pared to the immense mass who are governed by their physical 
sensations, that remedies addressed to the intellect of man, without 
reference to the improvement of his circumstances, can never cper- 
ate generally upon society. Even the most intellectual and power- 
ful minds must give way under a certain amount of physical want 
or necessity. ‘Take Newton and Milton, Bacon and Descartes, 
Cervantes and Cicero, and make them walk thirty miles in a wintry 
day, and come in to a wretched hovel at night, and see what they 
will desire. Rely upon it, it will be neither philosophy nor poetry, 
but warmth and food. A good fire and a good supper would at- 
tract them from all the works which have rendered their names im- 
mortal. Can we expect the great body of mankind to be less 
under the influence of the imperious demands of our common. 
physical nature than the most gifted of the human race? What 
do the people constantly ask for? It is neither cold baths nor 
warm baths, ragged schools nor normal schools, churches nor 
chapels, model houses nor mechanics’ institutes—‘‘It is a day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work.” We would all do the same in their 
circumstances. Gire them ¢hat, the one thing needful alike for 
social happiness and moral improvement, and you make a mighty 
step in social amelioration and elevation; because you lay the 
foundation on which it all rests, and on which it must, in a gen- 
eral point of view, all depend—without it, all the rest will be found 
to be as much thrown away as the seed cast on the arid desert. 

In the next place, the intellectual cultivation and elevation which 
is regarded by so large a political party, and so numerous a body 
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of benevolent individuals, as the panacea of all our social evils, 
never has affected, and never can affect, more than a limited class 
in society. We may indeed teach all, to read; but can we make 
them all read books, or still more, read books that will do them 
any good, when they leave school, and become their own masters, 

and are involved in the cares, oppressed with the labors, and ex- 
posed to the tempt ations of the world? Did any man ever find a 
fifth of his acquaintance of any rank, from the House of Peers 
and the Par downwards, who were really and practically directed 
in manhood and womanhood by intellectual pleasures or pursuits ? 
Habit, early training, easy circumstances, absence of temptation, 

a fortun: ate marriage, or the like, are the real circumstances which 
retain the great body of the human race of every rank in the right 
path. They are neither positively bad, nor positively good : they 
are characters of imperfect goodness, and mainly swayed by their 
physical circumstances. If you come to a crisis with them, when 
the selfish or generous feelings must be acted upon, nine-tenths of 
them will be “swayed by the former. The disciples of Rousseau 
will contest these propositions: we would only recommend them to 
look around them, and see whether or not they are demonstrated 
by every day’s experience in every rank of life. We wish it were 
otherwise ; but we must take mankind as they are, and legislate 
for them on their average capacity, without supposing that they 
are generally to be influenced by the intellectual appliances adapted 
only to a small fraction of their number. And, accordingly, upon 
looking at the statistical tables given in the commencement of this 
Essay, i it will be found that, while emigration, crime, and pauper- 
ism, have advanced rapidly, despite all the efforts of philanthropy 
and religion, which are permanent, but affect only a part of so- 
ciety, they exhibit the most remarkable fluctuations, according to 
the ‘prosperity or distress of particular years, because the causes 

then in operation affected the whole of mankind. 

The only way, therefore, in which the physical circumstances of 
the great ‘body of mankind can be ameliorated, or room can be 
afforded for the moral and intellectual elevation of such of them 
as have received from nature minds susceptible of such training, 
is by restoring the equilibrium between the demand for labor 
and the numbers of the people, which our late measures have 
done so much to subvert. By that means, and that means alone, 
can the innumerable social evils under which we labor be alleviated. 
Without it, all the other remedies dévised by philanthropy, pursued 
with zeal, cherished by hope, will prove ineffectual. How that is 
to be done must be evident to every person of common understand- 
ing. The demand for labor must be increased, the supply of labor 
must be diminished. The first can only be done by a moderate 
degree of Protection to Native Industry, at present beaten down to 
the dust in ev ery department by the competition of foreign states, 
where money is more scarce and taxation lighter, and consequently 
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production is less expensive. The second can only be attained by 
a systematic emigration, conducted at the public expense, and 
drawing off annually an hundred or an hundred and fifty thousand 
of the most destitute of the community, who have not the means 
of transport for themselves, and, if not so removed, will perma- 
nently encumber our streets, our jails, our workhouses. 

But money is required for these things; and where, it will be 
asked, is money to be found in this already overtaxed and suffering 
community? ‘The answer is, the money-question is the easiest of 
all; for it will be attained in abundance by the very means requi- 
site to attain the other objects. Protection, even on the most 
moderate scale, to Native Industry, is not to be attained without 
the imposition of import-duties ; and that will at once produce the 
funds requisite for the attainment of all these objects. Laid on 
the importation of all goods, rude or manufactured, they would 
vield such a revenue as would enable us to take off the Income 
Tax, and thereby let loose £5,500,000 a-year, now absorbed by 
it, for the encouragement of domestic industry. Agriculture, 
manufactures of all sorts, would take a renewed start from the ex- 
clusion, to a certain degree, of foreign competition. Domestic 
industry would cease to languish, because the ruinous competition 
of foreigners working at a third of our wages would be checked. 
By these means an ample fund would be raised to enable us to 
transport, at the public expense, and comfortably settle in their 
new habitation, some hundred thousand annually of the most des- 
titute class of our people—that class who cannot get away them- 
selves, and, as they are thrown out of employment by Free Trade, 
now encumber our hospitals, jails, and workhouses. We would 
convert them from paupers into healthful and sturdy emigrants, 
doubling in numbers, with constant additions from the parent state, 
every ten years; and consuming £8 a-head worth of our manu- 
factures. Property in the colonies would double in value every five 
years, from the joint effect of domestic labor, and the prolific 
stream of external immigration; and every acre cleared in these 
fertile wilds would cause a wheel to revolve, or a spindle to move, , 
or a family to be blessed, th the parent state. 

We can affix no limits in imagination to what the British Em- 
pire might become, or the amount of social and general happiness 
it might contain, with the physical advantages which nature has 
given it, and the character which race, and consequent institutions, 
have impressed upon its inhabitants. In the centre of the Empire 
stands the parent state, teeming with energy, overflowing with in- 
habitants, with coal and ironstone in its bosom capable of putting 
in motion manufactories for the supply of half the globe. In the 
extremities are colonies in every quarter of the earth, possessing 
waste lands of boundless extent and inexhaustible fertility, produ- 
cing every luxury which the heart of man can desire, and one only 
of which could furnish the whole staple required for its greatest 
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fabries.* With such providential wisdom were the various parts 
of this immense empire fitted for each other; so marvellously was 
the surplus, whether in animated beings or rude produce, of one 
part adapted to the deficiencies and wants of another, that nothing 
but a just and equal system of government, alive to the wants, and 
solicitous for the interests, of every part of its vast dominion, was 
requisite to render it the most united, prosperous, growing, and 
powerful state that ever existed on the face of the earth. The 
Roman Empire, while spread around the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, affords but a faint image of what it might have been. 
The ocean was its inland lake; the British navy its internal 
means of communication; the foreign trade of the whole earth its 
home trade. We obtained the empire of the seas precisely to en- 
able us to carry out this magnificent destiny ; the victory of Tra- 
falgar presented it to our grasp. But a just and equal system of 
government was essential to the existence and duration of so im- 
mense a dominion ; a sense of fair administration, a consciousness 
of protected interests, would alone hold it together for any length 
of time. The simple precept of the gospel, ‘to do to others as 
we would they should do unto us,” would, if. duly carried into prac- 
tice, have for ever kept united the mighty fabric, and caused it to 
embrace in peace and happiness half the globe. This object was 
practically attained by the virtual representation of all classes, in- 
terests, and colonies under the old constitution; and thence the 
steady growth, vast extent and unvarying loyalty during many a 
severe contest, of this multifarious dominion. The new constitu- 
tion, by vesting the government in the representatives of our manu- 
facturing towns, and thence introducing the rule of class interests, 
is visibly and rapidly destroying it. The only remedy practicable 
—and even that is so only for a short season—is the extension to 
the colonies of a direct share in the Imperial Parliament; but 
that is far too just and wise a measure to permit the hope that it 
will ever be embraced by the class interests who now rule the state. 

Notwithstanding all the obvious advantages of the course of 
policy which we have recommended—though it would at once fur- 
nish the means, as we have shown in a former paper, of obviating 
our external dangers and maintaining our national independence, 





* “ At present the native consumption of cotton in India is estimated at from 
1 000,000,090 Ib. to 3,000,000,000 lb. annually ; while the export to Great Britain 
is only 60,000,000 Ib., and to all the world only 150,000,000 Ib. In this state of 
things, the rough production that suits the home market will, of course, only be 
carried on; while, if sufficient means of conveyance existed to render the cotton 
that is now grown in the interior, at 1}d. per lb., remunerative for export, in- 
creased care in its preparation would be manifested, as was the case in the United 
States, just in proportion to the increased reward that would result. In develop- 
ing these views, Mr. Chapman undertakes to demonstrate, by well-arranged facts 
and tables, that the export of cotton from India to England has risen exactly as 
the difficulties or expense of its transmission have been diminished ; and also that 
costs and impediments still remain which are sufficient to account for the small- 
ness of the quantity we continue to receive.””— Times, Jan. 1851. 
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and at the same time relieve our internal distresses and extend and 
consolidate our colonial dependencies—we have scarcely any hope 
that it will be adopted. The Freetraders have got such hold of 
the burghs—to which the Reform Bill gave a decided majority in 
the House of Commons—and their leaders so perseveringly pursue 
their own zmmediate interest, without the slightest regard to the 
ruin they are bringing upon all other interests of the state, that 
the hope of any change of policy—at least till some terrible ex- 
ternal disaster has opened the eyes of the nation to a sense of the 
impending calamities brought on them by their rulers—may be re- 
garded as hopeless, without a general national effort. This impo- 
sition of a moderate import duty upon the produce, whether rude 
or manufactured, of all other nations, but with an entire exemp- 
tion to our own colonies, is obviously the first step in the right di- 
rection, and would go far to alleviate our distresses, and at the 
same time replenish the public Treasury and avert our external 
dangers. In taking it we should only be following the example of 
America, Prussia, and nearly all other nations, who levy a duty of 
30 per cent. on our manufactures, and thereby make us pay half 
of their taxes. But it is to be feared the mania of Free Trade 
will prevail over a wise and expedient policy, calculated equally to 
advance the interests of all classes in the state. We do not say, 
therefore, that any such system will be adopted; but this we do 


say, and with these words we nail our colors to the mast,—Pro- 
TECTION MUST BE RESTORED, OR THE BRITISH EMPIRE WILL BE DE- 
STROYED. 


[For the Western Journal. ] 
ArticLs IV. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE KEOKUK (10WA) BAR, 


To explore the foundations of civil government—to survey its 
noble structure and admirable proportions, and, above all, to in- 
vestigate the origina! end and purpcse of its institution, are among 
the most grateful, instructive, and delightful employments of the 
human mind: and, as the examination of this subject is interest- 
ing and profitable, when viewed as a whole, so, is it equally so, 
when examined in its parts. I propose to discuss a topic kindred 
with it—of great public importance, and one, which I fear is too 
much neglected—I mean the duty of government to promote pub- 
lic instruction. 
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The theme is distinguished, at once, for its simple grandeur and 
vast utility. The cause of education—its intimate connection with 
all our social and civil relations and the correlative obligations 
growing out of this connexion, shadow forth the outline of a sub- 
ject replete with profound interest. It affects every condition in 
life—mingles itself with individual character and individual destiny, 
and penetrates the entire constitution of society. cason and ex- 
perience both demonstrate, that a sound and ectiiadate ened system 
of public education, will invariably elevate the standard of morals, 
sanctify the cause of Religion and consecrate the social compact 
to its original and holy purpese of advancing human happiness. 
It has for its design, the culture of our moral and intellectual na- 
ture, so as to qualify us for the honorable discharge of every duty, 
and aid us in laying broader and deeper the foundations of our 
national greatness. It seeks to consolidate and beautify the fabric 
of our social system—imparts wisdom and stability to our legisla- 
tive councils and renders pure and truthful and sacred the temples 
of justice. 

I wish to conciliate the good will and engage the affections of 
my reader in this subject—I wish to influence fay orably and im- 
press deeply public opinion so far as it may be in my power to do 
so—I wish to vindicate and enforce the stern obligations which our 
Legislators have to perform in this business. I think, I compre- 
hend the importance of education—I think I appreciate thoroughly 
its relations and influences, and I think it to be the duty of edu- 
cated mind to lend its learning and power, in its advocacy and 
behalf. I think so, from a thorough conviction that the inéedlect 
of the age requires the instrumentality of all the means and in- 
fluences within our command ; I think so, because of the wild flood 
of latitudinarian thought and revolutionary doctrine that is pouring 
its iroubled waters for good or for evil on the length and breadth 
of our Continent ;—I think so, from a fixed opinion that we live 
and move in the midst of events and changes affecting deeply the 
moral] and inteliectual condition of man. I believe the age is one 
of conflicting action—peaceful revolution—stealfast progression— 
inwrought with stirring incident and fraught with most important 
results ; ; and, I believe that our position as members of a free re- 
presentative government moulded and influenced so materially by 
public opinion is one involving extraordinary responsibility “and 
imposing on each and every of us unusual and transcendant obli- 
gations. The question of public education is eminently a practi- 
cal one and ought to be so viewed and discussed. It affects, deeply, 
the security of property in an impartial and enlightened adminis- 
tration of public justice, and likewise the very existence of civil 
freedom through the moral elements intermingling with and con- 
trolling society. It reaches the hearts and consciences of us all. 
No one is so great or so humble as to escape its individual influ- 
ence, or not to be involved, to a greater or less extent, in its de- 
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cision. And yet, I apprehend that our public officers are not suf- 
ficiently penetrated with a conviction of their duty to establish 
public instruction and diffuse useful knowledge: and I fear, too, 
that the obligations we are all under to society, to humanity, and 
to God as free and educated men, and the peculiar accountabilities 
flowing out of our social and political relations, are but imperfectly 
understood, or if understood, but very inadequately discharged. 

I wish I could bring to this interesting investigation more of 
philosophy—of original thought and pregnant illustration, than I 
possess. I wish I could stamp the civil blessings and eminent ad- 
vantages of education as clearly and deeply on the mind and heart 
of my reader, as their importance and necessity are forcibly im- 
pressed upon my own. I wish I could fix the attention of our 
Legislators upon the paramount necessity of a more efficient, prac- 
tical and comprehensive system of general instruction, and rouse 
the slumbering spirit of their eloquence in its vindication, and we 
would soon witness a new era in the history and power of the hu- 
man mind and in the solid intelligence and moral grandeur of the 
age in which we live. 

In discussing this subject, I would premise my argument by 
laying down the three following propositions as entirely true and 
susceptible of demonstration. 

1st. I affirm it to be truae—that the faithful fulfilment of all duty 
and moral obligation is inseparably interwoven with our well being. 
Our highest interest consists in the pursuit of true and substantial 
happiness: In this, centre the first law and the great end of our 
creation. It is now, and should always be, a sovereign principle— 
pervading the administration of law and equity in every depart- 
ment—reaching the highest seats of power, and entwining itself 
with the exercise of our civil and social privileges. Justice is an 
emanation from the divine throne, ‘‘her seat is the bosom of God, 
and her voice, the harmony of the world.” 

2d. I hold this further truth—that the true end and design of 
the institution of government, are to establish and enlarge the ° 
happiness of its members. This constitutes its original and legi- 
timate purpose. Upon this foundation alone can it be vindicated ; 
and when it ceases to perform, or becomes incapable of performing 
this purpose, it then ceases to be useful or valuable, and should be 
so modified or reconstructed as to answer the purposes of its in- 
stitution. 

3d. I also maintain—that the establishment of an enlightened 
and efficient system of popular education constitutes an impor- 
tant, substantlve duty of government—a conservative element in 
its existence, not only consistent with, but promotive of its well 
being—and that a corresponding right rests with its members to 
require, yea, compel government to a faithful discharge of its duty. 
And, by duty I understand that which involves moral obligation—, 
accountability to a higher power for fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
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such obligation. To create moral responsibility there must of 
necessity exist Anowledge and ability—knowledge to comprehend, 
and ability to perform the requisition. If either ceases to exist, 
the responsibility, from the nature of the case, ceases with it. 

Whenever there is a duty on the one hand, there exists a cor- 
responding right on the other; and if there exists an imperative 
duty to cultivate mind, there exists in him to whom we owe that 
duty, an absolute right to require its performance. If our talents 
and knowledge are given to us as simple trusts, we cannot sepa- 
rate the use from the ¢rust; and we are answerable for the strict 
performance and execution of those trusts, so far as their nature 
and extent can be ascertained; and if Government is simply a 
trust to be exercised beneficially for the public welfare and pros- 
perity—and if education forms an essential element of human hap- 

iness, without which our most exalted gifts and attributes would 
2 but imperfectly developed—both of which positions I believe to 
be true—then the encouragement of learning enters deeply into 
the trust, and government must execute it.in all its parts and with 
all its efficiency, or become responsible for its inadequate discharge, 
or its entire perversion. Such appears to me to be the proper un- 
derstanding of the nature and foundation of civil society ; and this 
view also strikingly illustrates its very close connection with the 
cause of popular instruction. 

There are two general remarks connected with the duty of fur- 
thering mental culture that have always possessed great weight and 
consideration in my mind. 

Ist. Man is a compound being—a physical, moral, social, re- 
ligious, and intellectual being ; and in their exercise and cultiva- 
tion, these components are all consistent with each other. Intel- 
lectual culture is not only promotive of physical effort in imparting 
to it intelligence and efficiency, but is indispensable to the free, 
vigorous, and complete development of our moral, social, and re- 
ligious nature. It is through the mind, and the revelation of its 
faculties, and the energy, fulness and transparency of its thoughts, 
and the richness and refinement of its imagination, and the impe- 
rial majesty of its genius—that we are enabled to reach perfection 
in those distinguishing attributes of character we possess as intel- 
ligent beings ; and precisely as the mind is educated, we educe a 
commensurate power of aly, 8 Every new advancement in 
true knowledge imparts new discipline and confers new powers upon 
the mind. 

2d. Our respective powers are given to us for exercise and use- 
fulness. Independently of the commands of revelation, the lights 
of nature point to the necessity of action, faith, and energy. ix. 


perience demonstrates the same necessity. These faculties of the 
mind admit of boundless expansion and indefinite improvement. 
Why is this attribute stamped upon them, if not for'an intelligent 
‘purpose? They acquire by exercise and culture, an accumulated 
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power for further acquisition,—what is this mysterious capacity 
interwoven with our mental organization but the eloquence of na- 
ture crying out from our very souls, for education, expansion, 
knowledge? ‘The pursuits of virtue and benevolence exalt and 
purify the social affections and convey an inward, unspeakable sat- 
isfaction to the mind,—why these gratifying, compensatory influ- 
ences except to encourage and animate us in the performance of 
duty? Indeed, everything above and around us, is in a state of 
action—progressive to some end. ‘ Force, every where Force,” 
exclaims an original Thinker, ‘‘ we ourselves Force in the centre 
‘Sof that. There is not’a leaf rotting on the highway but has force 
‘¢in it; how else could it rot? Nay, surely to an atheistical 
‘Thinker, if such a one were possible, it must be a miracle too, 
‘‘this huge, illimitable whirlwind force which envelops us here ; 
‘never resting whirlwind—high as immensity, old as eternity. 
‘‘What is it? God’s creation—the religious people answer, it is 
‘*the Almighty God’s.”’ 

These things show that a spirit of action pervades the Universe 
—t’ at great results are the creations of great action—that God’s 
purposes are worked out and completed by action—that the varied 
faculties of the mind and the finest affections of the soul can only 
be unfolded, and educated, and perfected by action. Man cannot 
accomplish his high destinies—jadgment cannot elaborate its rea- 
soning—genius cannot achieve her trophies, or imagination paint 
its glowing imagery and weave its beautiful enchantments, without 
action, well-directed—long-continued, noble action. And he, who 
faithfully improves ail the opportunities given to him, and who per- 
forms with fidelity what truly belongs to his calling in life—will not, 
cannot fail to reach a sphere of distinguished respectability and 
usefulness. 

Having premised these observations, I will now proceed to ex- 
amine education in its civil bearings and relations, and point out 
some of the reasons and duties which seem to indicate so clearly 
our public obligations in this matter. 

My first argument is—that it is a solemn and paramount duty 
of all and every government to encourage public instruction. [ 
care not what may be its organization, whether monarchical, aristo- 
cratical or republican—the duty reaches all,—it cannot be avoided 
without involving criminal neglect and a deliberate violation of our 
obligations to society. Many of the ancient nations were deeply 
impressed with this truth, and several of the monarchical empires 
on the continent of Europe have made most munificent donations, 
and endowed most lavishly, numerous excellent foundations for the 
instruction of their youth. The most profound writers on politi- 
cal and international jurisprudence concur in vindicating the im- 
portance of popular education, and its inseparable connection with 
the public prosperity and happiness. The soundness of their 
reasoning and the excellence of their philosophy are both displayed 
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in union of sentiment on this important subject. Puffendorf says 
an uneducated man ‘leads a life useless to others and harmful to. 
himself.” The eloquent and enlightened Vattel whose mastexiy 
effort on publie law has wrought owt so much for the cause of right, 
and justice, and civilization, in the intercourse and polity of na- 
tions, thus powerfully reasons on this subject. He says, ‘‘ The 
“+ first impressions made on the mind are of the utmost importance 
“for the remainder of life. In the teader years of infancy and 
‘<vouth, the human mind and heart easily receive the seeds of good 
“or evil. Hence the education of youth, is one of the most im- 
‘portant affairs that deserve the attentiom off government. It 
“ought not to be entirely left to the Fathers. The most certain 
“way of forming good citizens, is te found good establishments 
“for public education—te provide them with able masters—direct 
“<them with prudence ard pursue such mild and suitable measures 
“that the citizens will not neglect to take advantage of them.” 
Chancellor Kent, too, thus significantly speaks of the degrading 
influence of ignorance. ‘A parent,” says this distinguished jurist, 
‘¢who, sends his son inte the world uneducated, and without skill in. 
“any art or science, does a great injury to mankind as well as to 
‘<his own family, for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, 
‘¢ and bequeaths to it a muisance.”” President Wayland, one of the 
clearest writers of the age om moral and political science, insists 
that, ‘‘ To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of society, a 
‘‘certain amount of knowledge may be considereed a necessary of 
“life.” I might multiply the evidence im corroboration of my ar- 
gument, but it would only be cumulative: the chain of testimony 
is uniform and unbroken, and rests upon the same broad founda- 
tions of eternal and reciprocal right and duty. 

Again—Education, in its character and universality, determines 
the value and usefulness of the citizen, and affects materially his 
ability and disposition to act efficiently for the public good. It is 
not. simply, the pernicious influences which ignorance may have 
over the individual, that indicate the entire duty of government ; 
but it is the multiplex relations he bears to society, whose harmony 
is marred, and whose strength and symmetry are impaired ;—it is 
the wound inflicted on the body politic by depriving it of the com- 
plete energy and efficiency of its members ;—it is the loosening of 
the obligations and the disturbing of the relations that bind to- 
gether and sustain and elevate government—which measure the 
dignity and magnitude of this duty. I need not dwell longer on 
this point. 


My next argument is—that it is most peculiarly and emphatically 
the duty of our own government to establish educational institu- 
tions, and promote by a liberal and enlightened system of legisla- 
tion the cause of public instruction. I will not dwell upon the 
prevailing conviction on this brancly of my inquiry as evidenced in 
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our several State constitutions and in the legislation of Congress, 
but rather endeavor to ascertain the reasons and foundations of 
this duty. 

Republics depend for their security and usefulness on the: intel- 
ligence and virtue of the people. This observation has been so 
frequently repeated and its truth so often demonstrated, as to have 
resolved jt into an axiom. When contemplated in its length and 
breadth, it is suggestive of a most interesting and instructive train 
of reflection ;—it invites to an examination of the entire structure 
of society and of the multiplied influences by which it is affected. 
An elemental principle and cardinal feature of oar Government, is 
that every citizen is constitutionally eligible to its highest offices. 
In no other country is this so especially the case as in our own 
The virtuous and the vicious—the enlightened and the ignorant 
may acquire office and authority, and the destinies of the re- 
public—freighted as it is with the most precious hopes and the 
profoundest instincts of humanity—may be fixed for weal or woe 
by the amount of moral and mental power entering into and con- 
tr dling the administration of government. How necessary and 
indispensable it is, under this view, that men of pure minds and 
cultivated intellects should be selected for office—men thoroughly 
penetrated with the importanee of their trust—appreciating the re- 
lations they sustain by the obligations they owe to society—of en- 
larged views of duty—of tried moral worth and sterling patriotism, 
and well versed in the civil and political history of their country. 
What guarantee has society for the faithful administration of its 
laws—the preservation of its liberties and the maintenance of its 
honor—if not im the knowledge and integrity of its representatives ? 
Who cam pilot the vessel of state successfully through the gloom 
and peril ef storm and vicissitude, which, as they visit every na- 
tion, must visit our own, if we have not the-influences of virtue 
and the lights of knowledge to inspire and guide us, and to illumi- 
nate the path before us! 

Sut the character and disposition of the representative de- 
pend upon the w7// and mdral power of the constituent. The 
right of suffrage prevails with us, and the people select in accord- 
ance with their preference and partiallities. In their judgment 
rest the choice and the result. The popular will moulds the char- 
acter, and communicates tone to the spirit and scope of our legis- 
lation. It is the moving power which either elevates or depresses 
society > upon its influence—its stern sense of right—its intelhgent 
spirit and its inflexible discharge of duty—in a great measure, re- 
pose the stability, the usefulness, and the beauty of our social and 
civil institutions. 

And whence springs this popular will, and how and by what 
means is it moulded and exercised and controlled? How are opin- 
ions formed? Whence arises individual influence and power? 
What are the grand causes primarily affecting so permanently hu- 
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man character? These are grave questions—important considera- 
tions, deserving the most serious and thorough examination. 

In view of the bearing of these interrogations upon the subject 
immediately under discussion, I would observe that education in its 
enlarged and appropriate signification determines the character, and 
influence, and opinions, and moral energy of the man. ‘‘ The 
‘“‘Jaws of education,’’ says Montesquieu, ‘* are the first impressions 
‘Swe receive. It is in a republican government that the whole 
‘¢ power of education is required.”’? And the reason is obvious— 
because the very existence and arrangement of the social organi- 
zation are dependent upon it. This government is a great social 
experiment springing from public opinion—fashioned by public 
opinion—reflecting public opinion—their influences acting and 
reacting upon each other, but the first impulse, and movement, 
and action originating in, and emanating from, public opinion. 
Public opinion, therefore, forms the foundation principle involving 
the existence, integrity, and vital energy-of our institutions, and 
education, moral and intellectual, the master elements of this pub- 
lic opinion. A discriminating writer on American civilization (De 
Tocqueville) observes that, ‘‘ In contemplating this fabric of gov- 
‘‘ernment, it appears as a mighty school for developing the social 
‘¢nature of man, and it is a school of that kind which nature dic- 
“tates. The social body controls its own destiny—suffers for its 
‘‘ own errors and enjoys the benefit of its own wisdom and virtue.”’ 
And we might add, that it is a school not only to develop our so- 
cial, but also our moral and intellectual nature—a school, not only 
to teach us the uses of adversity, but how to bear with becoming 
humility the blessings of prosperity ;—a school to instruct us in 
the true offices of civil freedom and the limitations of individual 
power and liberty. The theatre in which we are called to act so 
prominent a part in the political history of the age, is indeed a 
grand one—constructed on modern principles and regulated by new 
machinery. Every person possesses equal rights and is responsible 
for the manner in which he performs his part. The entire system 
of our government, it is true, is exceedingly complex—with its 
major and minor wheels—its checks and balances; and the effi- 
ciency of its action, and the harmony of its movements are de- 
pendent on the skill and intelligence of its members who give it 
life andenergy. Every citizen exercises, or may exercise, a great- 
er amount of moral and social influence in our country than in any 
other. This arises from our peculiar organization, where every 
individual has a deep personal interest, and mingles directly in the 
concerns of government. Its honors and emoluments are open to 
him. Its richest privileges and its highest offices are within his 
reach. Let talent distinguish and virtue adorn his course, and he 
will be lifted up and borne onward by the very intelligence which 
surrounds him. No political barriers obstruct his progress. No 
patent of nobility or right of primogeniture shuts the door to pre- 
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ferment. He has a voice in all its elections and a direct interest oe 
in the ability and integrity of its administration. The position in * 
which he is placed and the responsibilities imposed upon him—are ay, 
unusual and extraordinary and inspire him with the noblest and es 





loftiest conceptions of human dignity and duty. He feels that he 
is a Freeman. He looks abroad over this vast land—he sees sov- 
ereign States knit together by sovereign ties—their federative head 
deliberating on the grave questions of peace and of re 
our international intercourse—throwing out her protecting shiel 
and serried phalanx along our frontiers afar off in the wilderness 
to guard the hardy pioneer from the incursions and massacres of 
the ruthless savage—fortifying with battery and embrazure our ex- ee 
tended line of sea coast—sending forth her war ships o’er the S49 
mighty deep to protect our commerce and vindicate our honor— 
hanging out her beacon lights amid tempest, and lightning, and 
ocean rock, and mountain billow, to guide the weather beaten 
mariner in his perilous course, and legislating over the vast and 
complex interests of an empire whose prospective greatness and . 
$1 ‘passing destinies are as yet unfathomed, and whose star in the 
march of power and dominion sets only on the shores of the mighty é 
Pacific. Ci 

He sees State after State adopted into this family of nations— ; 
millions after millions added to her population—new stars arising 
and brightening in her hemisphere—new jewels adorning and en- 
riching the crown of her imperial yet simple republican glory— 
forests retiring before the advance of civilization—plantations every as 
where springing up and spreading themselves out in richness and ‘s 
in beauty—pleasant villages smiling in the plain and gleaming .. 
in the sun beams from the hill,—mighty cities, with their bur- 
nished domes and lofty turrets sending forth their whirl and hum 
of business—and happiness, and hope, and contentment reflected ‘a 
from every countenance. He knows that his is a broad and fer- ig 
tile land teeming with intelligence and enterprise—the hope of the 
patriot and the asylum for the oppressed ;—and he feels, he re- 




































joices that he is an American citizen. At this proud and noble f 
thought, the blood courses quicker through his veins. His emo- ‘& 





tions are too big"for expression. They swell his bosom and quicken 
the impulses of his heart. As he contemplates the mighty desti- 
nies of his country—her enterprise—her onward course—her in- 
creasing grandeur and her rapid stride in the march of empire— 
the proud consciousness that he is a co-laborer and co-partner in 
this noble and stupendous work—elevate his thoughts, increase, as 
it were, his very stature, and inspire him with a new heart and a 
new soul. to become great and good himself, and to lift up his 
country to still greater power, and virtue, and splendour: and 
liberty and hope constitute the very soul and inspiration of all 
true intellectual advancement and individual eminence and authori- 
ty: they are intimately allied with the finest impulses and loftiest 
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aspirations of thehuman mind. ‘God,’’ says an eminent Divine, 
‘*has stamped upen our very humanity, this impress of freedom. 
‘*It is the unchartered prerogative of human nature. A soul 
** ceases to be a soul, in proportion as it ceases to be free.” 

Every judicious system of public instruction, ought, in my opin- 
ion, to insist upon the study of the civil and constitutional history 
of our country. The nature of civil liberty and free institutions 
—their advantages, influences and conditions, ought to be thorough- 
ly understood. I know of no department of education so impor- 
tant in a Republic as this. Knowledge uf government and society 
does not come by intuition. It is the result of careful investiga- 
tion and thought :—and surely no one is capable of legislating un- 
derstandingly—of administering the law with an intelligent impar- 
tiality or of discharging offices of trust in a manner promotive of 
the best interests and glory of his country, unless he is well versed 
in the civil history of the State and in the true philosophy of his 
government. An eminent writer on constitutional law well observes: 
*‘In a country like this, where all have a share in the government, 
“every one should be acquainted with its structure and principles. 
‘‘The constitution by which the government is formed, and upon 
“which depends the validity of laws, the Union of the States and 
‘‘the peace, dignity and happiness of the nation, should be a part 
‘*of the education of every citizen whatever his situation and oc- 
** cupation.”” 

It is not to be questioned that this department of instruction is 
most shamefully neglected in our higher schools of education, 
where the habits of our youths are formed—their minds trained 
and their character and ability for usefulness in a great measure 
determined. Much time and money are expended in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge of little or no practical value to the exclusion 
of other attainments and accomplishments which would render 
them better citizens—happier men and bind them more closely to 
their country. If public opinion could be once steadily fixed upon 
this subject—if its controlling importance were more thoroughly 
and generally appreciated, I have no doubt an efficient remedy 
would be promptly interposed to correct this evil. The very great 
influence and importance of early impressions upon the mind, 
cannot be too earnestly insisted upon or too vividly portrayed. 
They cling to it through life. According to our view of duty, we 
would have the value of civil liberty and the nature of our institu- 
tions—social, civil, and religious—thoroughly, intimately inter- 
woven with the whole plan and teachings of education in early life. 
Instead of associating deeds of heroism and greatness with the 
degrading and licentious mythology of the Ancients, we would as- 
sociate them with the noble daring, the generous bravery, and the 
devoted patriotism of our own illustrious and immortal names. 
Instead of groping amidst the bewildering mists of antiquity for 
examples of virtue and illustrations of transcendent characters, 
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we would point our youth in the full, clear light of day, to our 
Washingtons, and Madisons, and Marshalls, and those other hosts 
of bright stars that shine out with such lustre and purity in the 
pages of our yet brief history. Instead of running back along 
the course of time to its early civilization and rude, unlettered 
condition, we would launch the student upon the broad stream that 
is bearing him forward on its bosom, and impress his soul with the 
magnitude of the events which are transpiring around him, and 
with a solemn sense of the duties he will have to discharge. Robert 
Hall in speaking of the influence of habit and early impressions in 
after life, very forcibly observes: ‘‘ The actions of each day, are, 
**for the most part, links, which follow each other in the chain of 
“custom. Hence, the great effort of practical wisdom is to imbue 
*‘the mind with right tastes, affections and habits; the elements 
‘of character and masters of action.” 

Let us, in this connection, ever remember, that all intellectual 
advancement to be truly valuable and profitable must be based’ on 
moral character. Education is net only radically defective, but 
po itively dangerous to society, unless it has reference to the cul- 
ture of the social affections and the moulding and perfecting of a 
sound and enlightened moral organization. it matters not, to 
what extent the intellectual faculties may be developed—or to what 
heights imagination may soar, or how illustrious the achievements, 
genius may perform ;—it matters not, how stately and majestic 
may be the march of science, or how profound and varied the de- 
ductions of philosophy—if they are not controlled by a proper 
conception of moral accountability—if the conscience is not pro- 
foundly impressed with its multiplied and complex relations, then 
we have no firm ground in which to cast the anchor of hope—civil 
government has no permanent claim where te zest its welfare and 
happiness—virtue no broad and solid foundation on which to erect 
her throne and exercise her empire. An educated but unprineipled 
man is a dangerous member of society. He may exercise and 
does exercise an influence affecting deeply our dearest rights and 
most precious interests. I Mave thus endeavored to point out some 
of the connections existing between Government and Education, 
and their reciprocal actions and influences ; and the subject, it will 
be perceived, is one of very great interest, complexity and extent. 

( 70 be continued, ) 
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ARTICLE V. 
ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 


We published in the June number of the Western Jcurnal an 
article from the Des Moines Valley Whig with some remarks of our 
own on ‘‘the course of trade,”’ in which it was shown that the 
prices of wheat had ruled higher at St. Louis than at Chicago since 
the year 1848, and for the purpose of sustaining the views ex- 
pressed in that article in regard to the course of trade in the W est, 
we now avail ourselves’of the following facts, which we extract from 
the Circular of the President of the board of Trustees of the Ili- 
nois and Michigan Canal, addressed to the subscribers to the loan 
of $1,600,000 “for completing that work. 

The President says : 

‘In reviewing the operations of the season of 1850, we shall 
find in an examination of the returns of articles transported on 
the Canal a very unexpected result, viz. that wheat and other 
breadstuffs, instead of passing through the Canal, from the Illinois 
river to Lake Michigan, have taken the opposite direction, and 
large quantities have been drawn from Michigan and even from 
points as far as Buffalo, for the supply of the St. Louis market, 
the prices there having been such as to create this unlooked-for 
diversion; a consequence of this has been to withdraw from the 
Illinois river articles of food, in large quantities, which ordinarily 
would seek a market eastward, via the Canal and the lakes. 

** For example, between the opening of navigation and the 31st 
August, the wheat and grain which was shipped at Chicago for St. 
Louis was equal to 265,000 bushels, and the quantity arriving at 
Chicago, in the same time, less than 40,000 bushels. Again, the 
quantity cleared at La Salle, in 1850, was but 161,000 bushels 
against 290,000 in 1849. In the article of corn this is still more 
striking ; the quantity cleared at La Salle, in 1850, was 104,000 
bushels against 632,000 in 1849. This condition of the trade 
prevented boats from Chicago, with lumber, salt, and merchandise, 
down the Illinois river, from securing any return freight. 

‘**In addition to this untoward circumstance, cholera made its 
appearance again; the water in the Illinois was unusually low from 
the middle of May to the middle of August; the interruption to 
the navigation at the busy season of the year by the breaks in the 
Canal, and finally, the uniform higher prices paid in Saint Louis 
for produce than in Chicago. 

** Notwithstanding these serious drawbacks, the general result of 
the operations of the year exhibits a small increase in the revenue, 
of from 118,395 in 1849 to 125,504 in 1850, with the prospect 
that the business of 1851 will sea more favorable than that of the 


past year.” 
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It would seem from the language used by the author of the cir- 
cular, that the projectors of the canal and those most interested in 
its operations, had never expected to see wheat and flour pro- 
duced on the lakes, pass through it to the Mississippi river. Like 
the people of St. Louis, they supposed that the surplus bread-stuffs 
of the rich valley of the Illinois would all pass through the canal 
on its way to a market, and this was regarded, we believe, as one 
of the principal sources of its revenue. How far this ‘* very gp- 
expected result”’ will affect the utility and revenue of the canal, 
cannot be determined until the valley of the Mississippi becomes 
more thoroughly settled and its resources more fully developed. 
But it may be doubted whether the Illinois and Michigan canal will 
ever be used as a great thoroughfare for the transportation of 
breadstuffs in either direction. As a general rule a large portion 
of the surplus produced in the immediate vicinity of the lakes 
should go east, while that grown in the valley of the Illinois should 
go south, and consequently the transportation of grain on the ea- 
nal will be confined, in a great measure, to that produced in the 
vie aity of the line. 

Lhe President of the Board of Trustees gives the following facts 
relating to the business of the canal since the year 1847: 


‘‘The aggregate number of miles passed by boats navigating the 
Canal in 1850, was 333,141, equivalent to 3,501 boats through 
the entire Canal. 

‘*The aggregate number of miles travelled by passengers, was 
2,967,384, equivalent to 30,910 passengers through the entire 
Canal. 

** Taking some of the same articles transported on the canal in 
1850, it will be seen where the increase is, and where the decrease 
in the articles enumerated has taken place, for example: 

1848. 1849. 1850. 
Pork, barrels, 3,428 9,398 2,933 
Salt,  « 82.656 58,853 24.609 
Sugar, pounds, , 8,219,122 4,218,298 5,680,324 
Merchandise, pounds, 4,948,000 9,176,943 10,372,623 
Wheat, bushels,........ wileted . 454,111 579,598 417,036 
Corn, 6 516,230 754,288 317,674 
Coal, tons, 5,416 7,579 3,361 
Lumber, thousand feet, 15,425,357 26,882,000 38,687,528 
Tolls received $87,890 $118,375 $125,504 

‘‘The following table is extracted from the General Superin- 
tendent’s report ; it exhibits the cost of maintenance and repairs 
in each of the years 1848, 1849 and 1850: deducting from the 
gross sum for each year the cost of extraordinary repairs ren- 
dered necessary by freshets, value of tools and materials purchased 
and on hand, in each year, &c. The balance will show the sum 
properly chargeable to ordinary repairs. 
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1848. 1849. 1850. 
Total maimtenance and repairs...... $48,197 $70,922 $58,415 
Deduct items enumerated abeve..... 6,744 26,999 19,996 





Cost of ordinary repairs, ........~.-.$36,452 $48,922 $34,418 





Average cost per annum, of all expemses..........0e. $57,511 
a ” ordmary repairs, ) 


The following statement furnished by the clerk in the collector’s 
office at Lockport, shows the direction in which four and other 
produce moved on the canal during the year 1850. 


‘¢The following statement taken from the abstract of articles ar- 
rived and cleared at the Collector’s office, La Salle, shows as near- 
ly as possible, the amount of the articles specified passing out of 
the Illinois river, but is not absolutely definite, as we cannot tell 
what proportion of articles cleared at that office came out of the 
river, that portion bought at La Salle for shipment on the canal 
being included, and on the other hand those articles which arrive, 
destined for points down the river are specified in connection with 
those which go no further than La Salle. It may be assumed 
however that by far the greater part of articles arrived go into the 
river and that a proportionate part of articles cleared came out 


of it. 
Arrived. Cleared. 


eer i 

Pork, “ 

Salt, a 

Barley, NN. ccd ctitiviscees re ad = 

Corn, 

Oats, 6 

Wheat, ‘* 

Merchandise, pounds, 
Coffee, “ Upedg 
Molasses, . 3.'6 Drcceveenve Agaeea 
Sugar, ' 98 5,376,646 
Tobacco, <6 aia 262,819 
Agricult’]. Implements, Ibs.,..798,980...........0+ 26,655 
Lammaber, feet, ......0.0.s0s60 23 842,086 

Siding, 4,664,782 

Shingles, ‘ 34,025,400 

Lath, 


It is worthy of observation that while 29,997 barrels of flour 
moved South against 419 going North, 159,097 bushels of wheat 
moved North against 117,793 bushels going South. This would 
seem to imply that the facilities for manufacturing were greater in 
the region of the lakes than at St. Louis, but such we believe is 
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not the case. We infer therefore that this peculiarity in the move- 
ment of flour and grain was occasioned by the state of the Southera 
and Eastern markets at different seasons of the gear. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


We are indebted to the .Merchants’ Magazine for the following 
statement relating te our foreign commerce for the first six months of 
the current year. 

The most startling item in the account is the large exportation of 
Specie, amounting to $19,093,515 against $2,453,732 during the same 
period of last year. This is a state of things which we have appre- 
hended ever since the discovery of gold in California: that, instead 
of aiding in the development of our own resources, it would be ab- 
sort ¢d by our foreign commerce and exported chiefly to Great Britain 
and serve to sustain and strengthen the agricultural, mining, and 
manufacturing interest of that country to the injury ef our own. 

The large increase in the importations of silk indicates an alarming 
propensity on the part of our people to indulge in luxury, instead of 
applying the profits of labor and commerce to more substantial pur- 
poses. What have we received in exchange for $19.000,0U0 in spe- 
cie that has added to the solid wealth of the country ? and what 
would it not have done for our own agricultural, mining, and manu- 
facturing interests, if it had been permitted to remain at home ? 

These inquiries challenge the serious consideration of every Ameri- 
can citizen. Epirors. 


Money, in all of our principal cities has been in better demand, 
and generally at rates above those current at the corresponding 
period of last year. Still, there has been no distress in mercan- 
tile circles for the want of funds, and the character and credit of 
business men, everywhere, have been unusually well sustained. We 
continue to receive a large amount of gold from California, the 
total for June exceeding ‘that of May, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing statement of the deposits and coinage at the Philadelphia 
and New Orleans Mints :— 


DEPOSITS FOR JUNE. 
Gold from California ........ Oe ioe $480,408 60 $3,570,600 


Gold from other sources 29,597 06 60,000 
DERE tasiticcssce jhadsonnrneweniectédcessane 11,700 





RED. ceveerevdovewnerreveresdevovers $3,642,300 
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GOLD COINAGE FOR JUNE. 


New Orleans. Philade] phia. 
No. pieces. Value. No. pieces. Value. 

Double Eagles... 31,000 $620,000 130,515 $2,610,300 00 
SD icistbiadind 37,000 370,000 12,127 121,270 00 
Half Eagles 71,236 356,180 00 
Quarter Eagles.. 24,000 60,000 114,244 985.610 00 
Dollars...... 40,000 40,000 279,888 279,888 00 

SILVER COINAGE. 
iii ttisnis 9 an ‘ 1,300 1,300 00 
Half dollars...... 12,500 6,250 OV 
Quarter dollars.. ........ ‘ 16,000 4,000 00 
Dimes...... veeeeee 80,000 ; 65,000 6,500 00 
Half dimes 80,000 4,000 
Three cent pieces 150,000 4,500 946,500 28,395 00 


COPPRR COINAGE. 
GOT, casins vcs ose 1,016,517 10,165 17 





Total coinage 442,000 $1,106,500 2,665,827 $3,709,858 17 


The banks in the State of New York have been called upon to 
make up their quarterly returns, to the 21st of June; the follow- 
ing is a comparative summary of the statement of the city banks ; 
the list of the country banks is not yet completed :— 


CONDITION OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS AT THE DATE SPECIFIED. 
Loans & Dise’nts. Specie Circulation. Deposits. 


Incorporated Banks---- -$39.735.855 $5.793.229 $4.277.779 $23.849.499 
Associated Banks------ + 30.978.404 2.141.422 2.801.807 16.887.150 








37 Banks, July 21? 1851----$70.714.259 $7.934.651 $7.079.586 $40.736.649 
Banks, March 29, 1851-- 67.515.510 7.922.480 7.494.163 38.388.697 
Banks, Dec. 21, 1850--++ 63.454.349 11.011.104 6.955.829  40.562.762 
Banks, Sept. 28, 1850 --« 62.466.800 9.061.763 6.571.153 —37.203.202 
Banks, June 29, 1850---- 59.878.038 10.753.682 5.919.863 35.861.139 


From this statement it will be seen that during the last year the 
loans and discounts have not kept pace with the increase of capi- 
tal and deposits, which is doubtless owing to the fact that the spe- 
cie has fallen off nearly three millions. 

The following is a condensed statement of the condition of the 
Bank of Tennessee and Branches, on Ist of July :— 


Capital Stock.............. piienebiaiihanndinkiinccatel bseeeeeeee2,248,300 
Less amount owned by the bank...........sssssesseseeeeee 707,500 


$1,540,800 


NN i is 0d sds ddateccontasmoerassnscossoabocnscesee, «| ayEO 
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652,322 
Circulation 1,782,472 
i ichtie te cconn a cndishn Meibaebadidnehnainapen 1,513,322 
Bills of exchange 723,048 


At New York the Commerce for June has been very large. The 
imports, exclusive of specie, show an increase over June, 1850, 
of $2,739,924, of which $1,351,269 were general merchandise, 
and $1,388,655 were dry goods. The following is a comparison 
of the imports for June, in each of the years named :— 


IMPORTS FOR JUNE AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


1851. 1850. 1849. 1848. 
$8,815,264 $6,229,205 $5,057,273 $4,718,404 
668,716 514,851 844,430 525,088 








Total......$9,483,980 $6,744,056 $5,401,708 $5,243,492 


Th specie entered upon the manifest at the Custom-house was 
$12] 234, from foreign countries ; and $1,561,114 from Califor- 
nia; but a much larger amount has been brought in private hands 
than usual, as will be seen by the deposits at the Philadelphia Mint, 
noticed elsewhere. We also annex a statement showing the total 
imports (exclusive of specie) at the port of New York, for six 


months, from the 1st of January, for several years. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR SIX MONTHS, ENDING JUNE 30. 

1851. 1850. 1849. 1848. 
Dutiable...$64,099,534 $51,097,016 $40,665,025 $41,087,963 
5,137,644 5,461,842 4,826,908 5,106,273 





Total...$69,237,178 $56,558,858 $45,491,933 $46,194,236 

This shows an increase for the past six months, over the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, of $12,678,220, of which 
$4,763,845 were in dry goods. The following statements will 
show the comparative imports of dry goods for June, and also for 
the first six months of the current year :— 


DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION AT NEW YORK DURING THE 
MONTH OF JUNE. 
1351. 1850. 1849. 
Manufactures of wool $1,068,752 $596,170 $474,237 
Manufactures of cotton.... 428,925 389,551 376,450 
Manufactures of silk 1,512,986 835,351 454,577 
Manufactures of flax 244,949 215,398 158,000 
Miscellaneous dry goods... 176,670 72,100 151,737 


$3,432,280 $2,108,570 $1,615,001 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE DURING THE SAME. PERION. 


1851. 1850. 1849. 
Manufactures of wook...... $103,444 $62,594 $33,775 
Manufactures of cotton.... 29,446 40,555, 15,417 
Manufactures of silk....... 72,562 50 284 33,818 
Manufactures of flax....... 17,245 33,440 21,750 
Miscellameous dry goods... 19,045 8.076 


Total.......ssscceeeeee $351,742 $186,797 $113,836. 
Add,enteredforconsump’n 8,432,280 2,108,570 1,615,001 





Total thrown upon market $3,684,022 $2,295,367 $1,728,837 


ENFERED FOR WAREHOUSING DURENS THE. SAME PERIOD. 


1851- 1850. 1849. 
Manufactures of wool...... $234,916 $239,268 $152,176 
Manufactures of cotton.... 444,811 137,356 °19,582 
Manufactures of silk...... . 209,085 76,091 41,257 
Manufactures of flax....... 23,100 80,590 46,968 
Miscellaneous dry goods... 12,345 4,521 88,258 





Total.......c.sscesccee $524,257 Oot Bi $498,198 


DESCRIPTION. OF DRY GOODS THROWN UPON THE MARKET AT NEW 
YORK, FOR SIX MONTHS, ENDING JUNE 30. 


1854. ~~ 
Manufactures of wool $7.15%708 $6.750.077 $409.631 
Manufactures of cotton----- 6.635.864 6.570.849 65.015 
Manufactures of silk --+++- + 12.492.709- 8.425.426 3.977.283 
Maaufactures of flax ------ +» 3.895.684 4.660.202 
Miscellaneous dry goods+--+ 2.159.283 1.082.849 1.076.434 





Total «+--+ ee enne wees -$32.353.248 $27.489.403 $5.528.363 $: 64.518 
764.518 


Total increase in six months $4.763.845 


The increase, it will be seen, as-we noticed in our previous issue, 
to. be chiefly in silk goods.; which shows, that while our people are 
indulging more in luxuries, they are importing little more than last 
year of any articles which compete with our own manufactures. 
‘he increase in June, as recorded above, is chiefly owing to the 
earlier period at which goods are arriving, a fact to which our 
ocean steamers are largely contributing. 

The exports from New York, for June, figure largely in the item 
of specie, but in domestic produce show a trifling falling off, in 
comparison with last year, as will be seen by the annexed state- 
ment :— 
















Commercial Statistics. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


1851. 1850. 1849. 1848. 
Domestic produce $3,778,289 $3,971,207 $3,317,740 $2,235,844 
Foweign produce... 321,725 494,380 445,892 159,230 
Speeie............. 6,462,367 880,434 596,411 4,971,925. 


——__ —_ 











Total.......$10,562,381 $5,346,021 $4,860,043 $4,366,989 


For six months, however, the increase, not only in the aggregate, 
bat also.in the item of domestic produce has been very considerable. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR SIX MONTHS, ENDING JUNE 30, 


1851. 1850. 1849. 
Domestic produce .....$22,456,839 $18, Y46,873 $15,991,96T 
Foreign produce...... . 2,353,087 2A: 24, STT 2,179, 57T 
Specic........00. eeseseee 19,093,515 27453, 752 1,371,957 





Total ..............$42,903,441 $23,795,482. $19,533,501 


This shows an increase for the first half of the current year, of 
$20,107,959, of which $3,539,966 was in domestic produce, and 
ZiT 639,783 i in. specie. 

The following is a statement of the amount of duties collected 
at the principal ports in. the United States, for the year ending 
June 30, 1851 = 


New York............$31,757,199'St.. Louis ..............0 $213,832. 
Boston-........ apesthe 6,577,540 Cincinnati............... 105,191 
Philadelphia......... 3,667,838 New Haven.............. 102,139 
Baltimore...... aeatss’ * RIT EN haicicediciccccsese 76,184 
New Orleans ........ 2,296,636 Louisville............... 66,572 
Charleston ......... 600, TIZ!/ Oewego.........0.ccces0e 91,557 
Portland.......... Asie 209,080 Richmond ...........+--. 70,235 
Savannah............ 208,994, 
4 


The imports. at most of the ports show no important variation 
from the corresponding period of last year, as the increased re- 
ceipts of foreign goods have been entered almost exclusively at the 
port of New York. The importations for June show a falling off 
in almost every description of merchandise, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the outgoings of specie from the country , 
will soon be brought down to a limit which will not alarm the most 
timid. In the midst of all the increased demand for money, there 
has been no difficulty in negociating large amounts in bonds, 
Within a few days, Jolin Thompson, Esq., of New York, for him- 
self and friends, has taken the whole two and a half millions of 
the new Virginia 6 per cent. Loan, thirty-six years to run, at 103 
per cent. ; this is considered very favorable for the State. 
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Commercial Statistics. 


COMMERCE OF ALTON, ILL. 


The following table, which we find in the Alton Telegraph, shows 
the kind of commodities exported from that point. The Amount is 
quite respectable, considering the derangement of business occasioned 
by the flood. 

We should be pleased to obtain a complete statement of the indus- 
trial snd commercial statistics of that enterprising city. 


EXPORTS OF ALTON, FOR MAY AND guNE, 185]. 

The following table of exports for the months of May and June 
is as perfect as we could make it. There are doubtless some omis- 
sions, on account of the general derangement consequent upon the 
flood: and to this cause may be assigned a very considerable fall- 
ing off in some of the principal articles : 

Barrels of flour 3,315 Bales of Hay 
“ Whisky 904 Hackled Hemp. 
“6 14 Yards of Bagging 
66 32 Pounds of Rope 
‘6 84! 66 
e<¢ 
22 Bdls. green Hides 
6 ges _ 26 Boxes Specie 
oa Beeswax......... 3 Jars Butter 
Hhds. of Bacon 
Tierces Grease............00¢ 
68 Shingles 177,000 

6 1,017, Waggons 2 

6 | a 1,323 Carriages 

‘6 581)Oil Barrels 

. Feathers g 212 

“ j 185 

= Castor Beans 
Estimated value of above $60,022 
Other produce not included 3,000 
42 Thrashing Machines at $300 12,600 

5 Steam Engines 2,400 
Other manufactured articles 3,000 


$81,022 

LIVE STOCK. 
910 Head of Beef Cattle $27,300 
960 * NED cinsisisotunthndeannese owes osscnindiionipes 6,720 
2,180 * Sheep 3,815 
a * Fine Horses........... poeboensbousitincnunatin 1,700 


$120,557 





Miscellaneous Statistics. 


[From Cist’s Advertiser.] 
ELEMENTS OF CINCINNATI POPULATION. 


The recent census gives the population of Cincinnati, classified 
into natives of the United States and foreigners, as follows: 


NATIVITIES—UNITED STATES. 
33258 | Mississippi, 

Pennsylvania, 5005 North Carolina, 
New York, 3331 Tllinois, 
Virginia, 2370 Rhode Island, 
Kentucky, 2228 District of Columbia 
Maryland, 1663 South Carolina, 
New Jersey 1556 Georgia, 
Indiana, 1256 Missouri, 
Massachusetts, 1166|Michigan, 
Ce inecticut, 500 Alabama, 
L. aisiana, 406 Arkansas, 
Vermont, 


Tennessee, 251 Wisconsin, 
Delaware, 220) Florida, 
New Hampshire, 


NATIVITIES—-FOREIGNERS. 


Germany, 30628 Russia, 
) a ererer wee 13616 Norway, 
England, 3960'Spain, 
France, 820\Isle of Jersey, 
Scotland, 771|  ** Man, 
Wales, 444 Greece, 
Canada, 338 Brazil, 
171 Africa, 

Switzerland, 154/Portugal, 
Prussia, 130|New Brunswick, 
Holland, 94'China, 
Poland, 77: Guatemala, 

38 Isle of Wight, 
Nova Scotia, 29; ‘* Guernsey, 
West Indies, 27; ‘* France, 

20: Newfoundland, 
Denmark, 10\Turkey, 
Belgium, 16| Australia, 
Mexico, 15, 


Unknown, principally natives of the United States, 
4 
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“VUte.—From and after the 30th June, 1851, the mode of com- 
puting the rates upon inland letters—i. e. letters from one office 
within the United States ov Territories to another, and also upon 
letters between the United States and the British North American 
provinces—is to be as follows, to wit: Single rate, if not exceed- 
ing half an ounce; double rate, if exceeding half an ounce, but 
not exceeding an ounce ; treble rate, if exceeding an ounce, but 
not exceeding an ounce and a half; and so on, charging an addi- 
tional rate for every additional half ounce or fraction of half an 
ounce. 

The mode of computing rates upon letters to Great Britain, and 
to all other foreign countries, the British North American provin- 
ces excepted, will remain as at present, under the act of 3d March, 
1849, and agreeably to instructions appended to the table of for- 
eign postages. 

DIRECTIONS. 


*,—Every letter or parcel, not exceeding half an ounce in 
we.zht, shall be deemed a single letter or rate. 

2¢.—All drop-letters, or letters placed in any post office, not 
for transmission, but for delivery only, shall be charged with post- 
age at the rate of one cent each. 

3d.—Each deputy-postmaster, whose compensation for the last 
preceding fiscal year (ending the 50th June) did not exceed $200, 
may send through the mail all letters written by himself, and 
receive through the mail all written communications addressed to 
himself, on Azs private business, which shall not exceed in weight 
one half ounce, free of postage. This does not authorize them 
to frank any letters unless written by themselves, and on their pri- 
vate business only ; nor does it authorize them to receive free of 
postage any thing but written communications addressed to them- 
selves, and on their private business. 
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Semi-morthly. 
Semi-weekly. 
Tri-weekly. 
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DIRECTIONS, 


1st.— Weekly papers only, when sent as above stated, are to 
be delivered free in the county where they are published; and this 
although conveyed in the mail over 50 miles. 

2d.—Newspapers containing not over 300 square inches are to 
be charged one quarter the above rates. 

3d.—Publishers of newspapers are allowed to exchange free of 
postage one copy of each number only; and this privilege extends 
to newsapers published in the Pritish North American provinces. 

4th.—The weight of newspapers must be taken or determined 
when they are in a dry state. 

5th.—Postmasters are not entitled to receive newspapers free of 
postage under their franking privilege. 

6th.—Payment in advance does not entitle the party paying to 
any deduction from the above rates. 

Tth.—Postmasters are not authorized to frank letters to pub- 
lishers containing money to pay subscriptions, nor are they author- - 
ized ‘o frank any letters written by others on their own business or 
writt m by them on the business of others. Postmasters at the 
office of delivery will disregard the frank of another postmaster, 
and charge postage where it is clear the letter contains money or 
printed matter; or for any other reason, should not have been 
franked.’ Postmasters whose commissions for the preceding fiscal 
year exceeded $200 have no franking privilege. 

8th.—Newspapers exceeding three ounces in weight, are to 
be rated and charged by weight, according to the next table. If 
published quarterly or oftener, and sent from the office of publi- 
cation to actual and bona fide subscribers, the postage thereon need 
not be prepaid. 

%th.—Where postage is required to be ‘‘prepaid,”’ it is to be 
paid at the mailing office when the matter on which it is charged 
is received for mailing. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


1.—On every transient newspaper, unsealed circular, handbill, 
engraving, pamphlet, periodical; magazine, book and every other 
description of printed matter, the above rates must in all cases be 
prepaid, according to the weight. 

2.—Whenever any printed matter on which the postage is re- 
quired to be prepaid, shall, through the inattention of Postmasters, 
er otherwise, be sent without prepayment, the same shall be charged 
with double the above rates. 

3d.—Bound books and parcels of printed matter, not weighing 
ever 32 ounces, shall be deemed mailable matter. 

Periodicals published at intervals, not exceeding three months, 
anil sent from the office of publication to actual and bona fide sub- 
scribers, are to be charged with one-half the rates mentioned in 
the last above table, and a quarter’s postage thereon must in all 
cases be required to be paid in advance. Periodicals published at 
intervals of more than three months, are charged with the full rate, 
which aust be prepaid at the office where they are mailed. 

/V..e.—In case there is on or in any newspaper, periodical, 
pamphlet, or other printed matter or paper connected therewith, 
any manuscript of any kind by which information shall be asked 
for, or communicated in writing, or by marks or signs, the said 
newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, or other printed matter, becomes 
subject to letter postage ; and it is the duty of the Postmaster to 
remove the wrappers and envelopes from all printed matter and 
pamphlets not charged with letter postage, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether there is upon or connected with any such printed 
matter, or in such package, any matter or thing which would au- 
thorize er require the charge of a higher rate of postage thereon, 

N. K. HALL, Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department, June 14, 1851. 





THOUGHTS UPON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


[For the Western Journal.] 


While perusing not long since an extract from an old Edinburgh 
Review, our attention was arrested more forcibly than ever before, 
by a sentence from that most humorsome of English divines, Sid- 
ney Smith, in which he sums up our American literature as em- 
braced ‘*‘in a few poems by one Dwight, whose baptismal name 
was Timothy, and an epic by John Barlow.” And we have thought 
it might not be either entirely useless or uninteresting, to give ex- 
pression to a few thoughts, which the witicism naturally awakened 
in our minds, relative to the true character of our literature. 
While we would seek to place an impartial estimate upon our in- 
tellectual refinement and growth, we would as carefully avoid an 
excessively eulogistic tone, which has been too frequently the legi- 
timate theme of foreign ridicule. 

Yet, the glorification of ‘‘ Jonathan” over his wondrous child- 
hood and the precocity of his genius, is becoming rather a stale 
joke with our staid transatlantic brethren—and the exaggerated 
tone of depreciation, which is indicated by the ridicule of Sidney 
Smith is fast dying away, as our nations are being united together 
by an unseen, immaterial woof of sympathies, which is woven out 
of the rapid flow and reflow of thought, sentiment and emotion. 

Still the sarcasm of the English divine is but too true an index 
of the injustice with which foreign critics have ever been ready to 
treat our intellectual efforts. Instead of the genial teachings, 
which a more cultivated taste and a larger experience might have 
imparted, they have seemed, too often, only intent upon depressing 
the young energies that were just reaching out for strength and 
support—as though, instead of nurturing the germ that had fallen 
upon a virgin soil, they would blast its fragrance and freshness as 
it grew up into the sunlight and dew. 

But if these stern teachings shall, in the end, have their influence, 
in making us self-reliant, free and national in our literature, it will 
have been of infinitely more advantage to us, than to have been a 
kindly nurtured scion, feeble, dependent, and drawing life from a 
foreign stem. ‘The legitimate influence of depreciation from abroad 
should be, to make us cherish, with a warmer sympathy, the ge- 
nius that develops itself amid our own institutions ; leading us to 
strive too, in fuller faith, to adorn our national life with still higher 
triumphs of taste, philosophy, and poetry. Whatever may be the 
injustice done by others to our first and more uncultivated efforts, 
we cannot but feel hopeful of the future, when Bryant has shed the 
delicate glow of his exquisite imagination over all the beauties of 
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the material world around us—when Whittier, in his earnest, soul- 
stirring songs, calls the worn and weary back again, with gladdened 
hearts, to resume the tasks he has dignified by the grace and cle- 
vation of his sentiment—or when Prescott has almost, for the first 
time, inwrought the dry details of history with the fascination of 
romance. 

Yet with the many vigorous and energetic writers upon almost 
every subject, with the many true poets, spirits who have taken 
the beautiful and ideal that ever tinge our real practical life, and 
poured over them the glow and ardor of their own intensity of 
feeling—even with historians of such graphic powers as Prescott or 
Irving, still, is it not a question admitting of much doubt, whether 
we have as yet a literature, which may be called distinctively na- 
tional, either in its amount or characteristics? Let our history, 
as a nation, cease at this point of our existence, and let the future 
look back upon the current of our thought and sentiment, and it 
would seem but as a stream, that had wandered from the far, broad 
flow ¢* English literature, only to return to its parent source again, 
sligh iy tinged by the different strata over which it had passed. 

While endeavoring to indicate some of the deficiencies of our 
literature, let us not be deemed unpatriotic, or wanting in appre- 
ciation of the pure taste and intellectual culture we have already 
attained, at so early a period of our national life. The popular 
exultation over success. in every department of our physical or 
mental effort, is frequently as unjust and exaggerated as the tone 
of depreciation that greets us from abroad, and perhaps even more 
dangerous to a high and rapid development of the native powers 
we possess. For satisfaction and faith in the fulness and perfec- 
tion of present attainments, stagnates and deadens human effort 
more than an unmerited contempt, which, while it may beget a 
healthful distrust, nerves the spirit to win a loftier eminence, where 
even detraction cannot assail it. ‘The sense of incompleteness 
must ever precede perfection. 

A feeling of the want of the beautiful, as truly as the transient, 
fleeting visions of its possession, win the Artist on in a life-long 
struggle for its attainment. As certainly as individuals, must a 
nation know its intellectual wants, to create that vast, thousand- 
hued fabric which constitutes a national literature. Yet, to judge 
from the tone of some writers, we should be almost led to think, 
that we had already, in the brief years of our history, reared this 
many columned temple, symmetrical and complete in all its parts, 
its broad, firm base, its decorated capital, when for other nations 
it has been the slow growth of centuries. 

There are some departments of literature, in which, with us, as 
yet, scarcely an intellectual laborer has entered. And we do not 
mention this to mark our mental indolence, but rather to indicate 
some of the uncultivated fields, from which there may yet be reaped 
a golden fruitage. Our scholars have not, as yet, traced for them- 
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selves, the rich veins of knowle’ge that gleam amid the relics of 
ancient science. Philosophy and criticism have scarcely been made 
to lend their influence in il'ustrating and illuminating the charac- 
teristics of our thought and expression, by a comparison with that of 
the past. The richness and fulness, as well as the relation of our 
own language to those from which it has sprung, are taught us by 
others. And is it not true, that from others we must, as yet, take 
the interpretation of much of ancient poetry and philosophy ¢ 

The profound scholarship, which is indicated by a life’s devotion 
to such abstruse and refined investigations as the science and his- 
tory of lamguage, is not yet ours, for we have not as yet had the 
time to acquire it. Though we believe there is an absolute value 
in such investigations, of themselves, yet it is mot so much in this 
light that we would now view them, as in the spirit of study and 
mental power that they betoken. 

To give our literature a depth and fulness and proportion, there 
must be much of that Teutonic endurance, that can abide its time, 
and if it may be, devote a life to the analysis of a single subject, 
or a volume to a single word or particle, in order to develop the 
extent and intimacy of its relations. There must be more of this 
spirit of study, before our literature shall seem to be growing up 
within ourselves. For if we would have the thought and sentiment 
that constitute literature, and from their characteristics, make it 
national, there must be a growth from a centre, and not a mere 
increase and enlargement of volume by external, outward additions. 
It indicates a power of creation, It is like a gushing fountain, 
welling up from an inward source, bringing the gold and diamond, 
and not a stream which flows past us, floating argosys of wealth from 
afar. And it is in not recognizing this principle, if any, that we 
shall err in our intellectual effurts as a people—in a mental im- 
petuosity and eagerness for results, without the patience and calm- 
ness necessary to prepare the means for their attainment. There 
is liable to be a want of that deep and thorough inquiry, that la- 
berious scholarship, which must hew and sink the corner stones, 
and fit the cross-work of thousand uaseen supports, ere the carving 
and graceful tracery can be reared to give the edifice its embellish- 
ment. 

But, as we have just said, there is as yet in our mental, as well 
as in our physical exertions, an impulsive eagerness to attain that, 
which shall be, at once, tangible, and, in its results, immediate. 
When we shall see our own scholarship, a crucible of the intellectual 
treasures of other and ancient nations—leaving its own impress 
upon the forms of thought, which, in the transmutation, have re- 
ceived a trace of its own identity, then we shall feel, that, within 
ourselves there was a depth of knowledge, and a growth of men- 
tal strength, that would soom emancipate us from the tutelage of 
others, and enable us to give a mould and form to thought, as 
characteristic and original as that of other nations. With respect 
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to the subject we have mentioned, we are, as it were, but metallic 
reflectors, and so we must continue, until we can have the oppor- 
tunity for, and what is more essential, fully estimate the value of 
that spirit of study, which shall devote the power of a clear and 
strong analysis to investigations, abstruse and delicate and unap- 
parent, and, therefore, to our practical mind, useless. Fer we 
cannot symyathise with that utilitarian spirit, which decries, as 
valueless, the labor of a lite, devoted to the more minute and hid- 
den departments of science or philosophy. They are as essential 
to the unity and perfection of a national fabric of thought, as these 
thousand delicate touches which, though lost in the entire effect, 
yet, if forgotten, would at once mar the beauty and completeness 
of the artists creation; or they are like the individual atoms, which 
are silently evolved, and, noiselessly gravitating to a centre, give 
to the crystal its many-sided beauty. 

There is still another department, the drama, which, with us, 
can not be said to have received any cultivation. And yet it is 
the drama, if any one portion of literature, that takes the com- 
plex F 1e and form of a nation’s sentiment and distinctive charac- 
teristics. it is like a fluid, that, solidified over all the forms ef 
society, when removed, bears the impress of all its elevations and 
depressions and angularities, as well as its curves of beauty and 
delicate proportion. Wherever there has arisen a national litera- 
ture, one of its distinguishing features has been that of its drama. 
The noble old Greek tragedians wrought out into grand and mas- 
sive forms, the bold and striking periods of their national history, 
and the strange imaginative creations of their poetic mythology, 
peopling stream and glen and mountain peak with unseen forms of 
ideal beauty or terror. The dark, superstitious, and chivalrous 
character of the Spaniard—-the gay frivolity and voluptuousness of 
the Gaul—the deep, shadowy mysticism of the German, are each 
embodied in those forms of thought through which the Drama 
has sought an expression of national sentiment and emotion, of 
life, both intellectual and physical. While the surpassing genius 
of the English dramatists has reared the stateliest, most enduring 
columa in the rich and varied literature of that nation, blending 
the deepest philosophy of human nature—the most delicate shading 
of character—the rarest delineation of tender and purified emotion, 
with the infinitely changing, but sternly practical events of our each 
day life. 

When we see so striking an element in the intellectual histories 
of different nations wanting in our own literature, there cannot 
but arise a sense of its deficiency. We must feel as though there 
was not yet that fulness, completeness and nationality in the ex- 
pression of our universal ideas, which we might attain. For litera- 
ture is, to us, like a many-sided dome, reflecting from its varied 
angles all the shades and tints of Jife that may fall upon it. Ours 
18 not yet complete, and there are emotions and idiosyncracies of 
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thought and sentiment that are radiating, like lines of light, from 
the vast mind of the people, that are lost, for there is no appro- 
priate medium from which to reflect them. A literature cannot be 
complete, until it can, at least, give expression to the varied ideas 
and multifold intellectual tendencies that mark the national mind. 
And as thought itself is thousand-fold and changeable, it cannot 
be that all its bold, marked outlines, can be truly represented by 
any single, unvarying mould. Neither history, nor philosophy, 
nor science, shall give adequate expression to all the depth and 
dissimilarity there is in the thought of any nation. ‘There are its 
faney and imagination, which must be shaped into forms of more 
delicate and airy proportion. 

We have thus far directed attention to what seem absolute defi- 
ciencies in our literature. We will not say that a nation’s litera- 
ture depends upon its quantity, rather than its elevation, refine- 
ment and sympathy with the peculiarities of a people, or an age, 
but we would turn the thought, for a single moment, to the com- 
parative meagreness of results there is, even in those fields of in- 
tellectual labor, in which our writers have scarcely more than wan- 
dered. Though they have done nobly in beautifying the forest 
amid which they have fallen, adorning the rugged slopes, embel- 
lishing the desert, nurturing many a wild flower on hillside and in 
glen, till its loneliness and fragrance surpasses the rarest exotic ; 
yet, how much greater and fuller must be the efforts of our genius, 
in harmonizing and developing the exhaustless resources, which it 
is its privilege to shape into noble forms of symmetry and perfec- 
tion. 

Though we have poets, who have sung most divinely and truly, 
delineating the loveliness and grandeur of the material universe 
with a fervour of inspiration that has shed a thousand before un- 
seen beauties around our pathway through this world—philosophers 
who have briefly, but boldly analysed the powers and tendencies of 
the human soul —scholars, who have traced the strata and metal 
arteries of our mountains, and recorded the phenomena of our 
heavens, yet, in comparison with the immortal poems, and full, far 
reaching scientific investigations of some other nations, do their 
labors indeed seem like polished fragments of a towering column, 
rather than the column itself, or, may we not truly and hopefully 
say, they are but the up-thrown pillars and shafts of light from the 
far-coming sun. There have not yet arisen, within our midst, 
those over-shadowing minds, which give a shape and destiny to the 
whole intellectual effort of the era and nation, in which they live. 
Who seem to have taken, within their grasp, all the countless and 
aimless tendencies of the age, and then given them forth again, 
with a distinetness, freshness, fulness and fervor, that make the 
results of their labors imperishable monuments ;—almost creating 
a literature from the very boundlessness of their own exhaustless 
resources. We have not yet a Milton or Shakespear, who have, 
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as it were, suffused the mind of the nation with the intense glow of 
their own intellects. In the light of these contrasts, our literary 
efforts seem but as scattered unhewn beams and blocks of marble 
yet to be grouped into the grand and beautiful structure. The 
defects of our literature are those, which are incident to the brief 
period through which it has existed. Its deficiencies are those 
which we feel come from the want of original, creative energy. 

It does not give us the impression of an inward, self-evolving 
power. There is not that freedom, independence and self-reliance 
in our intellectual, that there is in our physical labors. How few 
of our popular writers have trusted to the peculiarities of our na- 
tional life and scenery for their inspiration. Our busy, practical, 
utilitarian existence, they have seemed to feel, has but little of the 
tinge of romance or fiction. They have rather sought the storied 
scenes of the elder world, where cluster reminiscences, shadowy 
and indistinct with time and distance, giving fuller and freer play 
to the fancy. Our most popular and truly literary writer, Irving, 
is net truly national. ‘The choicest efforts of his genius have 
thro’ n an enchantment and fascination around scenes that are far 
removed from our own life. His genial fancy, and rich, delicate 
humor have brought us the rarest pictures of English life, its state- 
liness and urbanity, aristocratic pride and polish; but he has not 
seized upon the thousand salient points of our own national char- 
acter and wrought out, as he might, home- likenesses, to be forever 
treasured in our literature. Are not his sketchings of the roman- 
tic and chivalrous era of Spanish life and warfare remembered, 
rather than the attempts he has made to shed the glow of his in. 
imitable descriptive powers over the thrilling scenes of our own 
brief history? We seem to have shadows and reflections from 
foreign scenes of beauty or grandeur, while the magnificence and 
loveliness of our own are forgotton as stale and insipid. 

A national writer and a national literature, should catch the 
thousand fleeting shades of interest, that play over the features of 
our character as a people, and weave them into the woof of song 
or story. There are these soérces of interest, and even of ro- 
mance, in our early history. And we cannot but be thankful to 
Hawthorn, that he has sought them out; and in tracing them, has 
trusted himself to be almost among the first of our writers, as we 
think, truly national. He has seen the elements of beautiful fic- 
tions in the early life of our New England forefathers. With deli- 
cate perception he discovers many tinges of romance and much of 
the food of fancy in the old, mysterious tales, that begin to clus- 
ter, like strange, rene | stories, around the moss-grown, 
century-old gables of New England. He finds a rich depth of 
coloring in the stern, old Puritan character. He carves out boldly 
their rugged integrity, their uncompromising sense of duty, and 
few are the milder shades of gentler virtues with which he can 
soften the sharply cut outline. Yet, we feel, at once, that he has 
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caught and embodied the very spirit of Puritan life—there is in it 
that which we realize as truly American and national. Happily, 
too, does he call our thoughts to the scenery that is around us, 

and shows us, that beauty and grandeur dwell within our shores 
ad along our mountain ranges as well as elsewhere. He sees, 
indeed, no Alp or castellated Rhine or beetling cliff, crowned with 
the broken, massive architeeture of the ancient time, nor need he 
to be inspired, for there is still the hight of his own granite cliffs, 
the silver light of winding stream aud the music of falling water, 
and the sabbath rest of the mountain lake, gleaming like a gem 
in its setting of deep pine wood, and along the n: ATTOW, grass-growa 
dell, many an old, decaying New England home, where, perchance, 
a less poetical, but a more “genial, beautiful life has lived its cen- 
tury, than in the giant castles of the elder world. 

Our literature is national in one, but not the highest sense. We 
think it might be called national in its form, but not in its essence. 
In a free democratic country, where there was perfect liberty to 
think, and give expression to thought, we should anticipate a pe- 
culiar and unwonted activity of mental research—that almost every 
subject t should receive a bold, but, perchance, a superficial investi- 
gation. And thus it is, that there is, with us, an intense mental 
activity —an agitation of almost every theme—an impetuosity that 
is ceaseless. ‘I'here is no stagnation, but the quick, life-like play 
of small waves upon a sea, r ather than the ful 1, mountain swell of 
waters upon the far out ocean. his is the distinctive trait of our 
literature, and it seems to us about the only nationality that it has. 
The vesture of our ideas, as it might be called, is woven out of 
the peculiarities of our character and institutions, while to be truly 
national, our literature, the theught and sentiment itself, should 
glow through and through with the tendencies of the time 
mirror the spirit that pervades our present existence. ‘There must 
bean embodiment of sentiments and traits peculiarly American. 
"'€% mountain song of the Tyrolese, or the floating melody of the 
Venitian gondcker, have more nationality, than much of our poetry. 

We must have more writers of the same character as Hawthorn, 
geniuses, greater and mightier, it is true, but imbued with the 
same spirit, who shall sympathize with the scenes and events of 
our own history, collecting the scattered beams of light, the pecu- 
liarities and individualities that belong to us as a people, and make 
them luminous by concentration. We well know that we are in a 
formation state as a nation. ‘hat the influences brought to bear 
upon us from abroad are so multifold and various, that we can 
scarcely take an individual character. Yet, even with these dis- 
uniting forces, we do not think our literature possesses the indivi- 
duality and distinctness of our national life. 

We have thus sought to indicate, what appear to us a few of the 
deficiencies of our literature, and, as we have before said, not in 
the spirit of depreciation, but, if possible, to direct the attention 
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to the extent of the intellectual effort that yet awaits us—to turn 
the eye to fields where the harvest has not come to its great and 
gol den fruitage—and to beget, perchance, a distrust in r the com- 
pleteness and sufficiency of our present success, and a looking 
forward to fuller and nobler dev elopments. For the intellectual 
vigor and refinemeat we have already attained as a nation, may 
indeed make us hopeful of the future. It is with us, as yet, the 
working age, and as a nation of laborers, we have been thrown 
into a newly found wilderness world, to fell its forests, tunnel its 
mountain ranges, and till gardens of beauty amid its deserts. And 
this mission we have been and are accomplishing with a ceaseless 
physical activity. With this restless, mental energy, there has 
been nurtured a shrewd, practical, available mental discipline, that 
is strong and elastic in the highest degree. Yet this is but the 
rugged, freslt-quarried marble block of character, which is. yet to 
receive its polish and delicate carving. As yet, we are more in- 
terested in building our homes, in tracing our roads through the 
deep woods ;—in weaving the vesture for the body, than in crea- 
ting hat intangible, spiriteal raiment of the mind, ‘whose texture 
is philosophy and refined imaginings. As in individual, so in na- 
tional life, its first wants are the grosscr, and until these are satis- 
fied, there can be but little devotion to the cravings of the spirit, 
which are those of thought and fancy. Amd yet, in the intensely 
— working life of ours, there are many aspirations after 

this higher, intellectual existence. The refining and elev: ating in- 
fluences of philosophy, science and poetry are softening and puri- 
fying the harsher and ruder traits of our utilitarian be ing—like 
the tendrils of ivy, they are beginning to elasp and cling to the 
rugged points of our national character, and will more and more 
throw a drapery of beauty and ever freshening foliage over its 
projections and angularities. 

Though we have said our literature was. not, as vet, distinctively 
national, it might be a subject of most interesting inquiry, how 
far it shall stand out separte and individual. It can be more na- 
tional, as being more peculiarly American in its sympathies and in 
the more extended scope of its scientific investigations, but how 
far shall its developments be different from that nation of Europe, 
to whom we are peculiarly united by the ties of descent, faith, m- 
terest and language. It cannot be so distinct as the literature of 
nations, who have existed for centuries with their own diversities 
of custom, religion and language, throwing up walls of separation 

around them. But we believe our literature shall not difer from 
that, from which it has most directly taken its coloring, so much 
in its eharacteristics (though even there greatly, on account of 
the democratic influences amid which it is nurtured ) as in its va- 
riety, comprehension and universality. Possib ly we may not create 
a sublimer poetry than is before us, or produce a nobler drama 
than adorns English literature. But from the universality of in- 
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telligence, the tireless mental activity, and the chainless freedom 
of expression we possess as a people, we believe our literature will 
be peculiarly the embodiment of the sentiment and thought of the 
nation, the resultant of all its thousand-fold activities and tenden- 
cies. And though the peculiarities of English literature, which 
are inseparably moulded by the English language. shall give the 
ultimate form and complexion, yet we cannot but believe, that 
within our ocean-bound circumference there shall be built a fabric 
of national thought, greater and mightier than ever was before— 
gathering to itself the varied intelectual influences, that flow in 
upon us from every latitude and longitude of the globe—inter- 
wearing the Celtic vivacity, the Teutonic mysticism, and English 
force and depth of reason, evolving from this diversity, a higher 

erfection in every department. And, finally, that whatever may 
2 the extent or variety of our poetical creations, or the depth of 
our philosophy, we believe the distinguishing feature of our litera- 
ture will be an embodiment of the practical and useful, just as that 
of the German gives an expression to the speculative and the ideal 
and as that of the Greek was consecrated to the beautiful. 


F. 8. G. 


GOETHE 
OF HIMSELF IN HIS OLD AGE. 


I have never known a man more presumptuous than myself, and 
because I say so, it is manifest that what I say is true. 

I never believed I would attain to anything, I always thought 
that I had it already. Once upon a time I was about to be crowned, 
and I thought it was net necessary, the thing was understood. 
And yet I was therein only just like any other man. But because 
I labored to work my way through a condition beyond the appre- 
hensicn of my powers, to merit something beyond the preservation 
of my merit, in that respect only did I differ from a real mad-man. 


At first I was unfit for men on account of my ideas, afterwards 
on account of my earnestness. Place myself as I would, I was 
alone. 
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SHAKSPEARE EVERLASTING. 


IIT. 
SHAKSPEARE AS DRAMATIC POET. 
1516. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 


When friends and lovers of art desire to be pleased with uncom- 
mon gratification at any work, they penetrate themselves with the 
unity, and enjoy within themselves the fulness, which the artist was 
enabled to produce. On the contrary, he who speaks theoretically 
about such a work, may maintain something in regard to it and may 
therefore teach and advise, but he does not fulfil his duty. This 
we ' oped to fulfil while we contemplated Shakspeare first as a poet 
in general and then in comparison with the ancients and moderas. 
But now we will conclude our essay while we are contemplating 
him as a dramatic poet. 

Shakspeare’s name and merit belong to the history of poesy ; 
but it is an injustice to all dramatic poets of the earlier and of the 
later times to represent their entire merit in the history of the 
drama. 

An universally acknowledged genius can by his abilities establish 
a fashion which is problematical. The excellent works he pro- 
duces are not always finished in the most excellent style. There- 
fore Shakspeare necessarily belongs to the history«of poesy; he 
enters only accidentally into the history of the drama. . While one 
can there unconditionally honor him, yet must one here deliberate 
upon the conditions with which he joins himself, and extol these 
conditions not as virtues or as models. 

We make a distinction between styles of poetry which have a 
close affinity and which by lively management often flow in union 
with one another. Epic, dialogue, drama, stage plays may be sep- 
arated. Epic requires oral delivery by an individual to the crowd ; 
dialogue, conversation in private company, where the crowd may 
listen by chance; drama conversation in action, when also it is 
conducted only before the power-of-imagination ; sfage plays all 
three together, so far as the sense of the eye is engaged, and un- 
der certain conditions lucal and personal presence may be easily 
comprehended. 

Shakspeare’s works are in ¢hzs sense particularly dramatic ; by 
his style of treatment, in the representation of internal life, he 
wins the reader ; the stage requirements appear as nothing to him, 
and so he makes it easy for himself, and every one allows it, taken 
spirituously, in order to be easy with him. We spring with him 
from place to place. Our imagination seizes hold of all the inter- 
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ludes he offers, aye we thank him cordially that he arouses up our 
spirit-power in such a worthy way. By the representation of every 
thing under the dramatic form he alleviates the operation of the 
imagination ; for as 


‘ All the world’s a stage,’’ 


we become acquainted with it as with the world itself, and as we 
may read and hear the most wonderful things, so we imagine, that 
what transpires on high can pass at once before our eyes: for this 
reason there are so many abortive efforts at dramatizing popular 
romances. 

But taken strictly, there is nothing dramatic except that which 
is at the same time symbolical for the eyes; an important action 
which is significant of one still more important. That Shakspeare 
was conscious of the way to seize upon this high point also, is 
proved at that moment, where the son and successor took the 
crown away from the side of the death-sick slumbering king, put 
it on and strutted about. But these are only instances, scattered 
jewels, which among many undramatic things are separately es- 
teemed. Shakspeare’s whole style of treatment is characterized 
by something in opposition to the peculiarity of the stage ; his 
great talent is that of an epitomizer; and there the poet in general 
appears as the epitomizer of nature: therefore we must here also 
acknowledge Shakspeare’s great merit, but we must at the same 
time and indeed to his honor avow that the stage was not a fit 
space for his genius. However it was just this narrowness of the 
stage requirements that induced him to put a limitation upon him- 
self. But here he did not, like other poets, choose particular ma- 
terials for his separate labors, for he laid a conception at the centre, 
and drew on this the world and the universe. Into what a narrow 
space he condensed ancient and modern history, how he could use 
the material of every era, on which he often sustained himself even 
literally. He treated novels less conscientiously as Hamlet testi- 
fies. The treatment of Romeo and Juliet is more faithful, yet he 
destroys the tragic value of the piece almost entirely by the two 
comic figures Mercutio and the nurse, probably by two popular 
play actors. ‘The nurse is also in reality made to play a man’s 

art. Let one contemplate the economy of the pieces accurately 
and he will observe, that both these figures and that which borders 
on them, appear only as ludicrous intermezzos, which according to 
our own conclusions must be a harmony of loving intellection in- 
tolerable on the stage. 

Yet Shakspeare appears most worthy of observation when he 
edits and re-arranges pieces already existing. Taking King John 
and Lear, we can apply this comparison, for the older pieces are 
still remaining. But also in these cases he is again manifestly 
more of a poet in general than dramatic poet. 

But let us hasten in conclusion to the explanation of this enig- 
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ma. Well-informed men have described the imperfection of the 
English stage-scenes. ‘There is no trace of the promotion of na- 
tural effects which we by degrees, through improvements in ma- 
chinery, the perspective art and the wardrobe have heightened and 
advanced to such a point that it would be really difficult for us to 
be led back again to the infancy of the art: on a scaffolding where 
one saw little of any thing, where all only signified in general, 
where the audience were allowed to amuse themselves, to perceive 
the chamber of a king behind a green curtain, the trumpeter who 
always blew his horn on a certain spot and much more of the like, 
whe will now at the present time permit such things? Under such 
circumstances Shakspeare’s pieces were the most highly interesting 
legends told only of several persons, who, in order to make a 
greater impression, had characteristically masked themselves and 
who as necessity required moved themselves about here and there, 
came and went, yet allowed the spectator, to imagine for himself 
upor the bare boards that he was near the paradise and palace of 
his caoice. 

Wherefore Schroeder acquired great merit by bringing Shak- 
speare’s pieces on the German boards, as he is the epitomizer of 
epitomizers! Schroeder seized hold of nothing but the effective, 
everything else he threw away, yes, even much that was necessary, 
when it appeared to him to disturb the influence on his nation, on 
his time. Therefore for example it is true that by the omission of 
the first scene in King Lear, he has exalted the character of the 
piece ; still he is right, for Lear appears so absurd in this scene, 
that one cannot, in the following, consider his daughters altogether 
unjust. The old man excites pity but not sympathy, and Schroe- 
der’s idea was to arouse a sympathy in his favor, as also an an- 
tipathy against the truly unnatural, but yet not altogether blam- 
able daughters. 

In the old piece which Shakspeare edited, this scene represents 
the most admirable effects in the event of the piece. Lear fices 
towards France, daughter and son-in-law out of romantic caprice 
make a disguised ramble on the coast, and without recognizing 
strike the old man. Here that which Shakspeare’s high tragic 
spirit embittered, becomes all sweetened. A comparison of these 
pieces affords to the pensive friend of art a continually renewed 
enjoyment. 

But now since many years a notion has been entertained in 
Germany, that we must represent Shakspeare on the German stage 
word for word, even although the actors and the spectators might 
be choked in the attempt. An effort prompted by an excellently 
accurate translation, would be a total failure, of which the stage 
at Weimar by honest and repeated endeavors can afford the best 
testimony. If one would see a Shakspearian piece, he must get 
it according to Schroeder’s treatment; but the phrase allows not 
an iota to be omitted in the representation of Shakspeare, as 
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senseless as it may be, one hears it resounding always. The as- 
serter of this opinion maintains its supremacy, also that Shak- 
speare will in a few years be entirely banished from the German 
stage, which will be “indeed even no misfortune, for the solitary or 
public reader will experience from him so much the purer enjoy- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding an effort has been made to edit Romeo and 
Juliet for the theatre at Weimar according to the sense, as we have 
diffusely described it above. At the first opportunity we will ex- 
= the principles on which this is done, when perhaps it will also 

e acknowledged why this erztigue, the conception of which is by 
no means difficult, but which must nevertheless be treated accu- 
rately and according to art, has not embraced the German drama. 
Essays of a similar kind are in operation, and perhaps something 
will be done for the future, as extraordinary pains produce their 
main influence not always at the moment. 


tt te te ee ee 


BIOGRAPHICAL INDIVIDUALITIES. 
JACOBL 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 

As the long-tried friend Jacobi was on his journey back from 
northern Germany he called on me and staid several days. The 
annunciation instantly gave me great pleasure. His arrival made 
me happy: affection, love, friendship, participation, all were as 
lively as in former times. But an extraordinary dispute arose in 
the course of the conversation. 

With Schiller, whose character and existence stood perfectly op- 
posed to my own, I had lived along for several years in unbroken 
intercourse, and our mutual influence had worked upon us in such 
® manner, that we understood one another even there, where we 
could not agree. Each held fast to his personality continually un- 
til we could agree together again on some other thought and action. 

With Jacobi I found just the contrary. We had not seen one 
another for several years ; all that we had experienced, done and 
suffered, had been elaborated by each one for himself. When we 
met again that unbound loving confidence manifested itself in all 
its purity and splendor, animated faith to a perfect’ participation, 
as through disposition, so therefore also through thought and deep 
emotion. But the scene was soon changed, we » loved, ‘without un- 
derstanding one another. No longer could I comprehend the lan- 
guage of his philosophy. He could not suit himself to the world 
of my emotions. Low earnestly I wished to see Schiller here, a8 
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third man, who stood in conjunction, as a thinker with him, as a 
meditator with me, and then we would have been attracted together 
into a beautiful union, which at the moment could not be fermed 
between the two over-livers. In this state of feeling we satisfied 
ourselves in taking mutual notice, only in the most common man- 
ner, of our persuasions and philosophical and poetical conduct, 
and in confirming the old bond faithfully and full of love. 

Jacobi had spirit in sense, I nature; that, which should have 
united, separated us. ‘The first principles of our relation remained 
unshaken. Affection, love, confidence, were steadily the same, but 
the animating participation was lost by degrees; until at last it 
was completely gone. We have never interchanged a friendly 
word about our later labors. Singular! that persons, who in such 
a manner give a finished education to their faculties of thinking, 
are unabled to explain their mutual condition to one another, 
troubling themselves on account of the one-sided peculiarity of 
their language, yes allowing themselves to become perplexed from 
a slight to a prominent error. 

Wherefore did you not say in time: He who will rise to the 
higl ¢st point, must have a free will for all; he who acts from the 
spirit must presuppose nature, he who speaks from nature must 
presuppose the spirit, or agree with it in silence. Thought wil 
not allow itself to be separated from the thing well considered, 
neither will the will be severed from the emotion! If an under- 
standing had existed on this, or on that manner, then you could 
have gone through life hand in hand, instead of that, you are now 
at the end of the course of your life, contemplating with conscious- 
ness the different traveled routes, greeted indeed friendly and cor- 
dially but yet with regret. 


FURTHER RESPECTING MY RELATION TO SCHILLER. 


Every man must by degrees form a method for himself in the 
restrained condition of his life, so that he may live comfortably. 
He is always learning to know Aimself, also the condition of the 
outer world: he unites himself into it, but throws himself back 
again upon himself, and at last forms maxims for himself, to regu- 
late his conduct, by which he may be able to come out through it 
in an admirable manner; he imparts himself to others, receives 
impartations from others, and as he is continually experiencing 
opposition or harmony, he binds himself to, or places a barrier 
between himself and others, and so we hold on to ourselves and to 
our friends. But it is seldom the case that persons, who are con- 
stituted almost one half different from each other, do not repel bat 
attach themselves to and complete one another. 
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The difficulty lies mainly in this, that the necessary methods-of- 
life differ from one another and that in the course of time no one 
overlooks the others. 


I seized upon the evolving developing method, disregarding the 
conjoining ordering system ; I knew not what to make ‘of the “phe - 
nomena—thinkers of various styles around me, on the contrary 
rather deprived myself of their adoption. 

But now it is to be considered, whether I, any more than Schil- 
ler, enjoyed a complete maturity, as a man should really wish it; 
therefore then to the difference of our individualities there was as- 
sociated a fermentation which each one had to elaborate for him- 
self; wherefore an extraordinary demand was made for great love 
and confidence, necessity and truth so as to allow a friendly rela- 
tion without disturbance to work together always onward. 


TO THE CONSUL SCHOENBORN IN ALGIERS. 


KLOPSTOCK 


FRANKFORT, 10th June, 1774. 


Klopstock’s glorious work has poured new life in the veins. The 
only art of poetry of all times and people, the only rule which is 
possible ! This is what may be called the history of feeling, as 
it strengthens and purifies itself by degrees, and as it fashions it- 
self with expression and language ; and these are the most honest 
aristocratic truths which are noble and serviceable for the poet. 

But to think that all which is peculiarly experience ed in the deepest 
hearts should be expressed with a charming simplicity! Yet why 
do I utter this to you who must have read it already! He who 
among the young men of the day has experienced misfortune un- 
der a troop of reviewers, now, when he reads this work, will not 
throw away his pen, abjuring all critics and criticism, will not, on 
account of it, set himself down like a quietist in the contempla- 
tion of himself—from which nothing springs. For here the holy 
fountains are flowing and fertilizing sensibility pure from the throne 


of nature. 
x* * * * * * * x* * * 


BROCARDICON. 


Art is a mediator of the inexpressible, therefore it appears like 
madness to wish to reproduce it by words; yet while we labor at 
it, the understanding gains great advantage, which again is also 
profitable to the exercising powers. 





HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. RIDGE. 
Bridge & Brother, 
No. 43 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
ii’ ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,” “Empire” 
. and “Victory”? Premium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and 


Coal heating fava, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet Iron, Iron Wire, Tin- 
ners’ tools, machines, also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Patent Cary 


Ploughs. 
J. Blattner, 


\ ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument mz a; Dealer in Guns, Pistols 
iL and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Second Street, between Pine and Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo., Manufactures and has always on hand: Surveyors’ Compasses, 
Levelling Instruments, Theodolite Pocket C ompasses, Spy-glasses, Barometers, 
The,rmometers, Drawing Instruments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales and 
Prot actors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, 
Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for acids and salts, Magic Lanth- 
erns, Electrical Machines, &e., also—Surgical and Dental Instruments; Pocket, 
Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes ; Sy rin- 
ges, large and small, Scarificators, Lancets ; Forceps ; Turnkeys ; large Scales 
and Weights, for Druggists ; Prescription Se ales on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, 
Pistols, Powder Flaks, Game Bags, &c., (All the above Instruments repaired 
at short notice in the best manner. 


es > 
Wilson & Brothers, 
LO per ng DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Maia and Olive 


streets, St. Louis, Mo. 











C. Benepicr, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, Si. Louis, Mo. 


David Pearce & Co., 


WV ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 


No. 120 ) Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hewitt & Steinacker, 


ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
KW) Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters fers Hous se, St. Louis, Mo. 





J. A. Ross, 


CALE and Spur Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
bs) ond street, between Morgan and Cherry streets, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand and mannfactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and 
Druggist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales. Also, Beam Scales of Iron 
or Brass. Scales rep: aired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 
othe ors, and fan Castings furnished on short notice. 


P. Wonderly, 


ANUFACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
\ Pipes for Stearmboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business ; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry. St. Louis, Mo. He also manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
on hand, wholesale and retail. 





H. W. LEFFINGWELL, Notary Public. S. Extiortr, Com’r of Deeds. 


Leffingwell & ‘Elliott, 


EAL ESTATE Dealers, eee and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 

street, St. Lonis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. ‘Surveying done promptly and correctly. 





Glover §& Campbell, 
Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


John C. Meyer, 


Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil, and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


Charless & Blove, 


A7O. 70 and 72, Exchange Buiiding, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and i dealers in 
IN drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, glass- 


ware, &C. ee Paes : 
OO. W. Jerome. 


\ THOLESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
' chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the Mon- 
roe House, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Sligo Book Store and Pe caper: Ware- 


house. 


MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery ° 





VHE undersigned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 
I place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
change Building, and three doors above Messrs. E.W. Clarke & Co’s. Banking 

~ ra whe ‘re he is now ope nil ec, and will continue to receive during the Spring 


months, a large and full « ent of the most 


Fashionable Siyles of Goods, 


In his line, for rentle men’s wear 3 and where he will he pleased to see his onl 


triends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 


ivor him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal atiention, and 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 


J. G. SHELTON 
Giles # Fill 
, 
wvies £'. viiey, 
\ ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves; also, 
BS Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, 


machines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, near the water works. 


Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & C O.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Mi- 
LX nor & Co., 126 Pearl street. Yew York, Moses Wanzen and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 
prices 


| » °° - 
Fallon & Wright, 

ARRIAGE mamufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 

Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good anarticle as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine forthemselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 

JAS. A. WRIGHT. 





Washington Foundry. 


YORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
fill with dispatch, and to fit upin superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equalto any in the Union. 
All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J. T. DOWDALL & CO. 
=” Se ae <i | ) » a YY 7 ’ > 7 
Doan, King & Co. 
so.” LE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133 Main street. St. Louis. Job 
P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


ame | OY a —— 
Crow, McCreery §& Co.., 

\ HOLESALE dealers in Drv Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis Mo. 
Wayinan Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 

Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Great Western Clothing Emporium! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 


ray 1 
Thomas Grey, 
y LACKSMITH and Iron Worker, No. 90 North Second Street, between Olive 
) and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. (ay Bl icksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. (47 He has always on hand, the highly recommended Jron Frame 
Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


YY / 
General Agency at Dubuque, Lowa. 
— Public Lands—Real Estate—Military Land Warrants—Payment of Tax- 
es—Investigation of Titles—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other busi- 
ness Within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 


October, 1850. 


’ of ray oe 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 
e 
OR sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays excepted) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they wou!'d remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
ean always be supplied. Their prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
Similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered 
free of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
tination, 
(Fg All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 
Carondelet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
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Missouri Foundry. 
8. J. SMITH. T. FATRBRIDGE W. D. WOOD. H. B. HAWKINS, 


F AIRBRIDGE, WOOD & CO., 
WN ANUFACTURERS of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Window Shutters, 
Vaults and Doors; Plumbago Concrete Fire Proof Safes; also, Garrison’e 
Portable Saw Mills. 
Office and Warehouse No. 118 North Third Street. 
__ Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and Eighth Street. June, 1851, 


St. Louis Saw and Scale Factory. 


LEE, GAGE & CO., 
i" ANUFACTURERS of every description of Saws and Scales. Factory on 
Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and Wareroom No. 86 Maln oo 
up stairs. June, 185 
Rotin Crark, ? —§ PHILANDER eae 
Joun RENFREW, § ¢ ALEXANDER CROSIER. 


Eagle F oundry and Engine Shop. 


ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. aiceiatmen of all a 
I of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine In- 


surance Company of St. Lows. 


A ye tabi yet ANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
AN the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. 
Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 





D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 


PHIL ANDER Sar ISBURY, Se cretary. 


John S. Watson, 


(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 
7 O. 51° 40’ Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old s tand 
B | of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 
glazier, whitener and paper hanger ; also, de aler inall the latest styles of French 
and American paver hangings. He keeps = on hand and ready for sale 
mixed paints of all colors, oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 
and a large and superior assortment of F rench and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
_G&@ Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. nov. 


Saint Louis Furniture Store, 
Ww M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 


hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, “wil- 
low ware, &c., &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted as recommended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis. Mo. 


+ > N 

~ New Madrid County Records 
ERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of records in New Madrid county, can 
procure them without delay by addressing the undersigned. And to avoid 
the inconvenience of remitting small sums, the records will be directed to George 
Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, w ho will deliver the same upon the payment of the fees. 

WM. MOSELEY., 
March, 1851. Recorder of New Madrid County, Mo. 








Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


TRECTORS :—John O’ Fallon, C.M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 

/ Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John 8S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
ail parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, anc ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therem, 
are entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

Ay snts for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
tow om application may be made. 

Office ot the company over E. W. Clark & Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


John Loughborough, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice—No. 56 Pine sireet, near Third, (adjoining that of the 

Clerk of the Supreme Court. ) 
Woods, Christy § Co., 
HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 

James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


J. Henwood, 
Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
: : a tt i “ & 7 eo 
Wolf & Engert, 
MPORTERS and Dealers in Paper-Hangings, colors and Fancy Papers, No. 
49 South Second street, between Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constant- 
ly on hand, all kinds of Oil and Water Colors, Paper- Hangings, Chimney Screnes, 


Tester Pieces, Window shades, Marble. Marroquin, Gold and Silver Paper, Pain- 
ters’? and Dutch Gold Bronze, Lead Pencils, Paint Boxes, Paint Brushes, Drawing 


April, 1850. 
F. Dings & Co., 
MPORTERS of German, French and English Fancy Goods, and Manufactu- 


rers of all kinds of 
BRUSHES. 
No. 47, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 








THE BANKING HOUSES OF ST. LOUIS, 
D. D. PAGE. E. D. BACON. 
age & Bac 
Page & acon, 
Banking House, No. 139 Main street, St, Louis; next door 
to the Bank of - Missouri. 
N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes from all parts of the Union col- 
lected, and exch inve on the East and South for sale at all times. 
Also, Branches of Exchange and Bankinz Houses at San Francisco and Sacra- 


mento Cities, California. 


Loker, Renick & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 132 Main st., west 
side, third door north of Vine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the 


lowest rates in sums to suit purchasers. 


John J. Anderson & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, on the North- West corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis Mo. 


Interest paid to depo itors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the lowest 


GL A. Benoist & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 83 Main st., east side, third door 
north of Olive st.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 


chased, and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale, at the 


rates. 


‘hasers. 


lowest rates, in sums to suit puré 
S. HASKELL. JA’S. E. FRANCISCUS.  ”°#&«J. H. BILLING. 


IHSS CHEATS GH Waste 


: ’ 
Haskell & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, corner of Main and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
UY and sell exchange on all the eastern, western, and southern cities; all 
) kinds of bank notes, and Foreign Gold and Silver. 
(4g Land warrants bought and sold, and fully guaranteed. 
(43° Collections made on all cities, and promptly remitted for, at current rate 
of exch inge, free o; charge. 
HF Interest allowed on deposits on time, or to be checked for at sight. 
The highest price paid for Gold Dust. _a 


Joun How. Wan. CLAFLIN. Rost. Cook. Jno. A, ALLEN 


» 1 z 4 a | '_ 
How, Claflin & Cook, 
| ape ga in Boots and Shoes, Hides, Leather, Shoemakers’ Findings, Tan 
ners’ Oil, Curriers’? Tools, &c, .412 Main Street, (opposite the Bank,) St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


Cc. M. & H. M. Warren, 








\ ANUFACTURERS of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water-Proof Compo- 
i sition Roofs, and Roofing Materials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in the country who may desire to adopt 
this mode of roofing. 

Office and Mannfactory, East side Second Street, between Almond and Poplar, 
St. Louis, Mo. Office Hours from 10 to 11 o’clock A, M. and 4 to 5 P. M. 
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Jonathan Jones’ 
OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ae ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Incorporated by the General ‘Assembly, January 24, 1849, 


ITH full authority “to grant diplomas, award degrees, confer honors, and 
exercise all and singular, the privileges common to Commercial Colleges, 
authorized by law in other States.””»—Charter, Sec. 2. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—President and acting Professor 
f theory and practice of book-keeping, commercial calculations, commercial 
orrespondence, etc., etc. 

JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Accountant—Permanent Associate 
in book-keeping Department. 

HARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathematics—In special charge of com- 
nercial calculations. 

FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of Commercial Law. 

JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmanship. 

N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the course of instruction, and 
li business connected with the above, call at the “Book-keeping Department,’’ 
orner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 
































The St. Louis Union 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
fo. 35 Locust Srreer between Main and Second, St. Louis Mo. 


OHN D. MW’7MURRAY. JAMES NM. DORMAN. 


M’Murray & Dorman, 


RON {ailing Manufactory corner of Third and Pine streets continu: to manu- 

fact re at the above establishment, all kinds of Plainand Ornamental Iron 
Railing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- Vaults, Iron Window 
Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any 
hing which can be formed of Iron. 


John Mullery, 


IP REMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
ill guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. 


M. Tarver, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
“Vo. 9T Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 


(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE. ) 


J 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Office—No. 9T Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. — 


Charles & Hammond, ~— 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Chesnut Street, 


Slate Yard. 


JOHN M. CANNON, Slater, 

No. 15 and 17 South Sirth street, St. Louis, 
OULD respectfully inform the public that, having now completed his ar- 
rangements, he is prepared to make contracts for any work in his line. 
He has in his employ practical slaters, and is well prepared to execute in a work- 
nlike manner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted to his care. He keeps 
onstantly on hand, and for sale, Welsh slate, ridge tiles, sheet lead, slate flagging, 
te hearths, copper, brass and iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all other 
icles pertaining to his business. He will strip from roofs, zinc, sheet iron, tin 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. Slate removed from one roof, 
n be used to advantage on another, which is not the case with any other roofing 
terial. His terms are such as cannot but prove satisfactory, Apply as above. 





























St. Louis, Mo. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


a i ee ee 


PUBLICATION OFFICE s 


No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 


Tur Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the-intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, w Vill be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle. of uth number will be devoted: to. the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. And it-is by their labors in this 
department, mainly, that they expect to make the work useful. 

Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the 
design of the work. 

£2 Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
afier constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers, 

ZZ” Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 
the work for one year. 
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